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Mr. ALFRED BALLARD, of Tickford Lodge, 
Newport Pagnell, reports some interesting 
discoveries made recently near that town by 
workmen digging for gravel on the Tickford 
Park estate. ‘The “finds” included flint arrow- 
heads, a bronze fibula, and several skeletons. 
Near the latter were found two double-edged 
iron swords, and a socketed spear-head, all 
in a very fair state of preservation. With the 
skeleton of a person of slender build, prob- 
ably female, were found a bronze brooch, 
ornamented bronze bands, a bronze hairpin, 
an iron dagger or knife laid across the breast, 
and armlets of variously coloured beads, 
many of singular and curious construction, 
made of some kind of clay and enamelled. 
In the course of a slightly later digging, 
made in the presence of the secretary of the 
Bucks Archzological Association, there was 
unearthed a goblet of amber-coloured glass, 
very much broken, but which was subsequently 
pieced together sufficiently toshow the original 
shape. Mr. Ballard thinks that the site is 
probably that of a ‘Saxon cemetery. Bodies 
have apparently all been placed in circles— 
an inner and an outer—the feet all pointing 
to the centre. and it is probable the central 
interment was that of a chief or prominent 
person. Others think it is the site of some 
battle, but I am inclined to believe the find- 
ing of charcoal, the goblet, and animal bones 
dispels this theory ; and although Newport 
Pagnell has never been considered a very 
ancient town, these remains go to prove that 
it must have been a town of considerable im- 
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portance in the time of the Saxons.” Most 
of the relics found have been lent by Mr. 
Philip Butler, the owner of the estate, to the 
County Museum at Aylesbury. 


We greatly regret to have to record the death 
of Chancellor Ferguson, F.S.A., of Carlisle, 
which took place at that city on Saturday, 
March 3. Mr. Richard Saul Ferguson’s 
name has long been familiar to all anti- 
quaries. He was born in July, 1837, and 
was called to the bar in 1862; but from 
1874 onwards he devoted himself to archzo- 
logical and literary, as well as local and 
municipal work. His first book related to 
notable Quakers, and was entitled Zar/y 
Cumberland and Westmorland Friends. 
Among his later works were the histories of 
Cumberland and Westmorland in Mr. 

Stock’s series of Popular County Histories ; 
and quite recently he had accepted the 
editorship of the two Cumberland volumes 
in Messrs. Constable’s projected “ Victoria 
History of the Counties of England.” As 
president of the Cumberland and Westmor- 
land Antiquarian and Archeological Society, 
and as editor of the Society’s Zransactions, 

Chancellor Ferguson did an immense amount 

of work in preserving objects of interest and 

in promoting the study of archeology in the 

counties named. Among the works issued 

under his editorship were Zhe Royal Charters 

of Carlisle and Some Municipal Records of 

the Diocese of Carlisle. He was also largely 

instrumental in founding Tullie House, an 

institution which, besides a free public 

library, schools and art galleries, includes an 

antiquarian and natural history museum of 

much interest, and remarkably rich in Roman 

remains. Chancellor Ferguson was for many 

years a steady friend to and supporter of the 

Antiguary. Notes from his pen appeared in 

our number for last month (March). 


& ob 
Mr. F. Haverfield, F.S.A., sends the following 
warm and deserved tribute to Mr. Ferguson’s 
memory to the Atheneum of March to: 
* May I be allowed briefly to testify to the 
archzological services of Chancellor Fer- 
guson? My own work necessarily brings me 
into contact with the work of local archzeology 
in many districts, and I have learnt to rate 
Mr. Ferguson’s work extremely high. I do 
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not refer so much to his printed work, though 
that is extensive and valuable; I would 
rather emphasize his practical work as a 
county archeologist. Not only has he main- 
tained for thirty years a numerous, effective, 
and influential society for the study of local 
antiquities —a rare achievement in these 
latter days ; he has also shown a real appre- 
ciation of the objects at which such a society 
may profitably aim. To his efforts we owe 
the museum at Tullie House, Carlisle. He 
instigated the preparation of catalogues of 
county antiquities, the illustrated catalogue 
of Roman stones at Tullie House, the ample 
list of sepulchral effigies in Cumberland 
churches by Canon Bower, the volume on 
early local crosses by Messrs. Calverley and 
Collingwood—all three published by the 
local society. He promoted the publication 
of local documents, such as the Chartulary 
of Wetheral, lately issued by Canon Prescott. 
He urged on excavation, both of Roman re- 
mains, as at Hardknott and along the Wall, 
and of ecclesiastical, as at Furness Abbey. 
It was a bitter disappointment to him some 
weeks ago that no report on the Furness ex- 
cavations had been yet prepared by the 
excavators. Personally or by deputy he 
watched over his neighbourhood, guided 
restoration, and recorded discoveries. His 
place cannot be filled as he filled it, but he 
has left an admirable example of vigorous 
and valuable work for local history, and the 
more clearly his merits are recognised, the 
more useful will be his example.” 


ee 
Excavation at Paisley Abbey is in daily pro- 


gress. Among recent discoveries may be 
mentioned two finely-chiselled stones, 5 feet 
8 inches by 1 foot 1o inches, which were 
found at the bottom of the foundation of the 
west pier of the tower, lying side by side in 
a bed of sand. On the faces of both are 
elaborately carved crosses, which are so well 
preserved that they might be passed off as 
recent work, though they must be at least 
600 years old. Built into the walls are 
carved jamb mouldings, fragments of finely- 
moulded bases and capitals, and these, if 
not also the above-mentioned stones, it is 
thought, must have been part of the ancient 
monastery on the site of which the Abbey 
now stands. 


Under the auspices of the Worshipful Com- 
pany of Carpenters, a series of five lectures 
on matters connected with building have 
been given at Carpenters’ Hall, London 
Wall. Two were of some antiquarian 
interest. On February 15 Mr. H. C. 
Richards, Q.C., M.P., lectured on “Old 
London,” and the chair was appropriately 
filled by Sir Walter Besant, F.S.A.; and on 
February 22 Professor T. Roger Smith, 
F.R.I.B.A., spoke on “English Halls and 
Mansions,” with Mr. William Emerson, 
President R.I.B.A., in the chair. 


¢ + ¢ 


An exhibition of considerable interest to 
antiquaries was lately held at Cambridge. 
A remarkable collection of bronze ornaments, 
weapons, implements, etc., from the Central 
District of Ireland, has been recently pur- 
chased by subscription and presented to the 
University. The collection, henceforth to be 
called “‘ The Murray Collection,” was placed 
temporarily in the Fitzwilliam Museum, 
where it was on view from March 5 to 
March 12. The collection contains, amongst 
other things, some thirteen bronze swords, 
more than seventy bronze celts of different 
types, thirty-five spears and javelins, bronze 
bracelets, rings, and other personal orna- 
ments. But the most interesting object is 
the only bronze celt with its wooden handle 
complete which has ever been found in the 
United Kingdom. There is also a bronze 
javelin, with its original shaft still intact to a 
length of 3 feet 8 inches. One of the bronze 
swords is accompanied by the wooden boss 
which once formed the pommel of its grasp. 
There are the complete contents of some six 
separate “finds,” several of which contain 
more than fifty associated objects. One 
“find” from Queen’s County contains a 
magnificent necklace of 108 amber beads. 
There are also six bronze caldrons, five of 
the tripod, one of the /edes type ; one of the 
former is of remarkable size. There are 
more than forty bronze pins and fibula. In 
addition to the bronze objects there are 
stone axes and flint arrow-heads ; one of the 
latter has still attached the sinew which once 
lashed it to the shaft. There are three 
decorated earthenware vases, one of which is 
accompanied by the skull found with it ina 
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cist-grave. There are implements of bone 
and some interesting objects of medizval 
date. 


¢+ £&¢ ¢ 
Referring to Mr. Russell Larkby’s article on 
“St. Paul's Cray Church, Kent,” in the 
Antiguary for February, Mr. Philip M. 
Johnston writes: ‘ Your contributor, Mr. J. 
Russell Larkby, omits, as others have done 
before him, to note that there is earlier work 
than the very interesting early thirteenth- 
century arcades, etc., in this church, viz., the 
tower. This might be very easily over- 
looked, as not only is (or was in 1882) the 
tower covered with ivy, but its quoins and 
windows have been almost entirely renewed 
a century or so ago in red brick. In the 
western face of the belfry, however, are two 
of those peculiar round holes sometimes 
found in Norman towers, probably intended 
to let the sound out (g¢ Old Shoreham, 
Sussex) ; and what is conclusive, two small 
round-headed slit windows remain, with the 
original Kentish rag dressings, in the east 
face of the belfry. Owing to the rise of the 
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ground and the height of the nave and aisle 
roofs, it is very difficult to see these early 
windows. Hussey notes them in his account 
of the church. Major Heales’s paper on the 
building (Avcheologia Cantiana, vol. xviii.), 





however, omits to notice these Norman 
windows. I enclose a small sketch of them 
made about twenty years ago. 

“ Accuracy in archzeology is a first prin- 
ciple. This is my excuse for troubling you 


SF Paul's Cray, reor’ 
Early Coffin Slob 
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about another point in your contributor’s 
paper. He gives a sketch of a coffin-slab 
that I fail to recognise as anything I have 
ever seen in the church. There may be 
more than one now, but when I was last in 
the building there was, I think, only the very 
interesting example of which I enclose a 
tracing, from a measured drawing on the 
spot. I am confirmed in my recollection of 


one only by Major Heales’s statement in the 
paper above referred to. 


He says: ‘In the 
N 2 
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course of digging foundations’ (1861, for 
the rebuilt south chantry), ‘six stone coffin- 
lids were dug up; of these, one was selected 
and set upright against the west wall of the 
chapel, and the others reinterred.’ 

“* My point is, that Mr. Larkby’s sketch, if 
it does indeed represent this coffin-lid, very 
much misrepresents it. The accuracy of my 
sketch is vouched for by reference to the re- 
duced rubbing of the lid accompanying Major 
Heales’s account.” 


_* & 
We submitted this letter to Mr. Larkby, 
whose reply is as follows : 

“T am very much obliged to Mr. Johnston 
for correcting an error in my paper on St. 
Paul’s Cray. The sketch on which he com- 
ments was indeed never intended to repre- 
sent a coffin-lid in St. Paul’s Cray, or any 
other church ; but by a stupid mistake I had 
filed it away with my notes on the building, 
hence the unwitting misrepresentation of 
which he so justly complains. I trust Mr. 
Johnston will accept my apology and thanks 
for the trouble he has taken in the matter. 

“So far, I think, we are agreed, but on the 
other point of his letter I must say we take 
different roads. The following are the 
features to which I would draw attention, as 
in dealing with obscure parish churches the 
building must be taken as a whole, and on 
no account should any single detail be con- 
sidered on which to formulate an opinion : 

“‘y, The tower arch is in many ways. very 
similar to that of Chelsfield Church, which is 
undoubtedly Transitional. 

“2, The lower lights of the north and 
south walls of the tower are original, having 
segmental heads internally, and pure lancet 
heads externally, such as one finds in Early 
English work. 

“3. The tower buttresses, which are 
practically original, are of considerable pro- 
jection, and quite devoid of any Norman 
influence. 

“4, The rear arch of the west door is 
segmental and chamfered at the edges—a 
not uncommon form in Transitional and 
Early English work. 

“Taking these points into consideration, 
I must say that I have considerable reluc- 
tance in accepting your correspondent’s un- 
hesitating verdict that the east face windows 








are Norman from the single fact that they 
are round-headed. This, to my mind, only 
serves to strengthen my contention that the 
tower cannot be earlier than the Transitional 
period, to which in my paper on the church 
I have assigned the tower arch.” 


& 

The first -. of the Zvransactions of the 
Shropshire Archeological Soctety for the 
current year, just issued to members, con- 
tains these papers: ‘‘Sequestration Papers 
of Sir Richard, first Baron Newport, and Sir 
Francis Newport his son,” edited by William 
Phillips, F.L.S. ; “Some Further Documents 
relative to the Battle of Shrewsbury,” by the 
Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher, F.S.A.; “Grant of 
Arms to the Shropshire County Council, with 
illustration”; “On Licenses to eat flesh, 
found in Parish Registers,” by the Hon. and 
Rev. G. H. F. Vane; ‘* Manuscript Sermon 
from a Fifteenth-Century MS. in the Shrews- 
bury School Library,” transcribed by E. 
Calvert, LL.D.; “The Domesday Manors 
of Rinton, Wikey, and Felton,” by R. Lloyd 
Kenyon ; “ Inventories of the Church Goods 
of Shropshire, 4emp. Edward VI.,” transcribed 
by Miss Auden; and “Some Account of 
the Early History of the Foxe Family,” by 
Henry T. Weyman. The papers are all of 
interest and value. Ecclesiologists will wel- 
come the inventories of the church goods, of 
which a large portion of those in the Public 
Record Office are here printed. 


.g 
At a meeting of the Society of Arts, held on 
March 7, Dr. Carl Peters read a paper on 
“ Macombe’s Country (south of the Zam- 
besi): its Ancient Gold Fields and Industrial 
Resources.” He stated that in April, 1899, 
he led an expedition about 200 miles up the 
Zambesi, and then proceeded by caravan 
directly to Injakafura, ‘‘the place of the 
great mine.” Here he found a large quan- 
tity of alluvial ground, in which gold was 
soon discovered. On the east of the alluvial 
plain rose a hill on which he saw ancient 
ruins, without doubt the remains of fortifica- 
tions of the general Semitic type. A few 
miles away ran a small river, and on its 
banks were found mighty quartz reefs with 
ancient workings, in which, by panning, gold 
was found. Whether it would pay to work 
the plain for alluvial gold with modern 
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machinery he intended to ascertain next 
summer. Dr. Peters declined to go deeply 
into the question whether or not the aurifer- 
ous district of Injakafura was the same as 
the ancient Ophir, but said he personally 
had reasons for thinking that King Solomon’s 
gold expeditions were directed to this part of 
the world. 


+ ¢ & 
A paper read recently to the Dundee Church 
of Scotland Office-Bearers’ Association by 
Mr. J. A. Rollo, entitled ‘The Kirkmaster 
of Dundee; His Duties of Old and Present 
Sphere of Usefulness,” contained several 
points of interest. The office of Kirk- 
master, Mr. Rollo said, was one of para- 
mount importance, and dated from before 
the Reformation, though it seems to have 
latterly lain dormant. In 1561 the Town 
Council resolved to appoint a Kirkmaster— 
“ane honest, Godly, and famous man, and 
ane most notable in the high.” Of the 
duties the principal were “to take oversight 
and charge anent the kirk ordering and bells 
ringing,” and also to look after the kirkyard. 
The Town Council had powers under their 
royal charters to enact laws for the govern- 
ment of the town and the protection and 
well-being of its inhabitants, and they passed 
many having reference to the kirk, and ap- 
pointed the penalties to be inflicted upon 
transgressors ‘‘ to be taken up with all rigour 
by the Kirkmaster.” Among these were the 
following: No man to “carry timber, redd 
stones, or dicht his malt” in the kirkyard ; 
penalty, 40s. No wine or ale-sellers to 
receive any person in their houses and keep 
table to them “in the morning while prayers 
and preaching be done, and likewise on the 
Sunday in time of preaching”; penalty, sus- 
pension from business for one year. No 
person to “swear blasphemy”; penalty for 
first fault, 2s. or two hours “in the branks”; 
for the second, 20s. or six hours therein ; 
and for the third, banishment of the burgh. 
No children to “‘ play, cry, or perturb in the 
kirkyard, or break the glass windows in the 
kirk”; penalty, parents to pay 8s. and mend 
the “skaith.” No merchant or mariner to 
sail or take voyage on Sunday, and all in- 
habitants to keep “ public exercise as precise 
as the ordinary days of preaching”; penalty, 
to. No person “to bring infants and 








bairns under the age of five years within the 
kirk in time of sermon or prayers,” and no 
person ‘‘to rise and depart furth of the kirk 
before the end and conclusion of the sermon 
and prayers”; penalty for the first and 
second faults, admonition ; and for the third, 
40s. or twenty-four hours’ imprisonment on 
bread-and-water, and declaration of the fault 
from the pulpit. 


¢ & ¢& 

The proposals for a history of the county ot 
Worcestershire, which Mr. J. W. Willis Bund 
laid before the Worcester Diocesan Archzeo- 
logical and Architectural Society in 1892, 
will shortly bear fruit, as the first volume of 
the work, which will be dedicated by special 
permission to Her Majesty the Queen, will 
shortly be ready. The history is not only 
to deal with the local affairs of the shire, 
but will show the part it played in 
the larger history of the empire. The pub- 
lications of the Worcestershire Historical 
Society, which was established in 1893, have 
naturally afforded useful and valuable material 
for some departments of the work. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 


We hear with much regret that early in 
March the ancient and magnificent banquet- 
ing hall of Conway Castle, which was 130 
feet long and 30 feet high, and was warmed 
by three fireplaces, fell and became a hope- 


less ruin. 
&¢ ¢ &¢& 

The Rhind Lectures were delivered by Mr. 
Thomas Ross, architect, joint author of the 
Castellated and Ecclesiastical Architecture of 
Scotland, on February 26, 28, and March 2, 
5,7, and 9. Mr. Ross took for his subject 
“Ecclesiastical Architecture of Scotland 
from the Twelfth to the Sixteenth Century.” 
From the reports we have seen, the lectures 
appear to have been of much interest, and to 
have included studies of the chief cathedrals, 
abbeys, and ancient churches of Scotland. 
We regret that we have not space for a 
detailed report. 


&¢$ tt 
Mr. Dalton has succeeded the late Mr. Traill 
in the editorship of Literature. 


a 
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King Alfred as Aan of Letters. 


By Warwick H. DRAPER 
(Late Scholar of University College, Oxford). 
—__—~—-— 


the cause of letters ranks high 
among the many and varied ener- 
gies of that “Mirror of Princes.” 
His temporal work in the defence and govern- 
ment of his nation was so thorough and per- 
sistent in the face of the severest trials as on 
its own account to win him enduring fame 
among the rulers of men. Yet the inner 
appeal of his indomitable spirit prompted 
him to labours in the eternal realm of litera- 
ture. ‘ Books,” says Milton, himself one of 
the few English poets who have lauded 
Alfred, ‘do contain a progeny of life in them, 
as active as that soul was whose progeny they 
are ;” and the saying applies with peculiar 
fitness to this phase of Alfred’s activity. For 
even if it be true that we have little work of 
Alfred stamped with the mark of pure origin- 
ality, yet his discriminating and industrious 
translations into the tongue of his own people 
brought to birth a new power of English pro- 
gress. In this sense he was the founder of 
our glorious literature.* 

A distinguished French scholar, M. Jusse- 
rand, in speaking of Alfred’s place in the 
history of English letters as that of “the 
chief promoter of the art of prose,” says that 
**no specimens of French prose have been 
discovered for the whole time corresponding 
to the Anglo-Saxon period save one or two 
short fragments. .. . The English country 
can thus pride itself upon a literature which 
for antiquity is unparalleled in Europe.”+ 

Before entering into a discussion of the 
several works attributed to Alfred, we may 
briefly explain the state of literature previous 
to his time. Poetry had decidedly pre- 
dominated in the letters of the Anglo-Saxons, 

* It may be mentioned that this essay was written 
in 1898, before the appearance of the volume edited 
by A. Bowker, Esq., ex-Mayor of Winchester, and 
called Alfred the Great (Black, 1899). The present 
writer has added two or three references to the 
essay contributed by Professor Earle, with a foot- 
note in each case. 

+ A Literary History of the English People (London, 
1895), p. 78. 
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and of this the rare fragments assigned to 
Czdmon (seventh century) and Adhelm 
(eighth century) are all that remain. For 
reasons obvious to students of literature, there 
was no prose.* The verses of a Homer and 
a Hesiod were sung for generations, and even 
the first Herodotus did not use his mother- 
tongue ; the monk Beda, or Bede (seventh 
century), the first English historian, wrote in 
Latin. Alfred’s achievement was that at the 
end of his strenuous and comparatively brief 
reign he left to his people the precious legacy 
of a library of the best books available, for 
the first time translated into their own lan- 
guage, and edited, in the best sense of the 
term, by their careful Prince and his ad- 
visers.t 

It is only reasonable to suppose that Alfred 
derived constant help from the learned men 
whom he attracted to his Court, in the pro- 
duction of the versions and works which bear 
his name. But to admit this is not to 
confess that he merely played the rdéle of 
Meecenas as well as the Augustus in his own 
little empire. Isolated facts of external evi- 
dence support the a priori argument that this 
Prince of a hundred energies, whose inner 
soul burned with generous sympathies, must 
have applied the force of his controlling 
genius to this part of the enlightenment of 
his people. He would, as pupil of his 
friends, see the riches of the wisdom of learn- 
ing ; as ruler, as “shepherd of England,” he 
would discern the uses of giving to his sub- 
jects and their children’s children intelligible 
versions of the historical and moral learning 
so hardly won by even himself. Surely 
Alfred, the stout fighter of the ninth century, 
may have felt the same truth that a great 


* Cf. J. Earle, English Prose (London, 1890), 


. 371-375. 
Cy Alfred le Grand, p. 164, where G. Guizot 
says: ‘Il ouvrit 4 langue anglo-saxonne elle- 
méme une ére nouvelle, en faisant pénétrer en elle 
les fortes pensées et les notions précises qu'elle ne 
s’était point encore habituée a porter. C'est 1a 
l’ceuvre originale d'Alfred, le sceau de son génie; 
et si on a eu raison, au point de vue de I’instruc- 
tion et des lettres, d’appeler le régne de Charle- 
magne une renaissance, il faut appeler celui d’Alfred 
une métempsychose.” It appears to be a fact—re- 
markable, but true—that during the five succeeding 
centuries there was scarcely an original Anglo- 
Saxon or English work produced, with the excep- 
tion of the Saxon Chronicle: so effectual were the 
disturbances of wars and the Norman Conquest. 
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scientist of our own has expressed in noble 
words : “Give a man the taste for reading 
and the means for gratifying it, and you can 
hardly fail of making him a happy man; 
unless, indeed, you put into his hands a most 
perverse selection of books. You place him 
in contact with the best society in every 
period of history, with the wisest, the wittiest, 
the tenderest, the bravest, and the purest 
characters which have adorned humanity. 
You make him a denizen of all nations, a 
contemporary of all ages. The world has 
been created for him.” Alfred was not a 
Medici ruling in the midst of a manifold 
renascence of arts and letters; he was the 
defender of a rude and disordered people, 
the creator of order in that people when suc- 
cessfully defended. He was not, in one 
sense, an Augustus, building splendidly on 
foundations of an empire splendidly laid, the 
well-trained patron of a golden age of letters ; 
he was the Prince of a little kingdom, con- 
firmed by his energies, which found a noble 
relief in the pursuit and publication of 
learning. 

Alfred, then, must be regarded as the pre- 
sident of a band of scholars, grouped in such 
a company as has now and then appeared in 
the development of our literature. Of this 
band Asser stood nearest to the mind of the 
King, whose biographer he became. The 
authenticity of Asser’s work, and even his 
very existence, are still the subject of debate ; 
all that can be said here is that against a 
mere tissue of inferences and a plentiful play 
of suggestio and suppressio, there is good cir- 
cumstantial evidence of the priority of the 
earliest known manuscript of Asser’s life to 
the Annals of Florence of Worcester, from 
which the sceptics say that it is derived—a 
proof strongly supported by the internal evi- 
dence of the peculiar and striking style. 


Apart from the literary problem, there is . 


abundant good evidence of the career of 
Asser, who came from St. David’s to Alfred’s 
Court, became his confidant and adviser 
upon terms of the most intimate friendship, 
and died Bishop of Sherborne in gro. 
Closely connected with him was Grimbald, a 
Gaul, called by Alfred, in a genuine charter 
of 895, “ my dear friend and priest.” Asser 
refers to him in carefully chosen terms, “a 
reverend man, a very good singer, most 


learned in every kind of church-discipline 
and in holy writ, and adorned with all good 
manners.” It is to this Grimbald that the 
building of the notable crypt of St. Peter’s-in- 
the-East at Oxford (really Norman work of 
the early twelfth century) has long been falsely 
attributed. 

We are told that Alfred corresponded with 
Fulco, Bishop of Rheims, in his search for 
foreign scholars of repute. He recommended 
Grimbald,* and it seems certain that Hincmar, 
a still more famous Archbishop of the same 
place, who practically governed France for 
forty years, and, as a patron of learning, kept 
up a wide correspondence with the eminent 
Europeans of his time, sent to Alfred the 
great scholar Johannes Scotus Erigena. This 
man had a remarkable career; an Irishman 
by birth, he had studied in Athens and Asia ; 
well versed in philosophy, and in the Greek, 
Hebrew, Syriac, Chaldean and Arabic lan- 
guages, he became an intimate friend of 
Charles the Bald, in whose reign he was 
invited by Hincmar to defend the orthodox 
faith and the free right of private judgment ; 
his advocacy of the claims of reason may 
almost be said to mark the beginning of the 
attack onauthority. Another foreigner whom 
Alfred, in the woeful lack of English scholars, 
seems to have employed was John, sur- 
named “the Monk,” who came to England 
from the monastery at Corbie, and was made 
by Alfred first Abbot of the monastery at 
Athelney. A close friend and active lieuten- 
ant of Alfred in his early efforts to reconcile 
Church and State was Plegmund, elected 
Archbishop of Canterbury in 890, “ chosen 
of God and of all the people.”+ In 891 died 
Swifneh, reputed to be the best teacheramong 
the Scots, but we have no trace of any rela- 
tions between him and Alfred. Another 
prominent Bishop of Alfred’s time was Wer- 
ferth of Worcester, who, as will presently 


* At p. 121 of Wise’s 1722 edition of Asser is 
given a copy of a letter addressed by this Fulco to 
Alfred, copied (as it is there said) ‘‘e vetusto Cod. 
MS. penes V.R. Tho. Ford, A.M., Ecclesize de 
Banwell in agro Somersetensi Vicarium; & Ecclesiz 
Wellensis Prebendarium.”’ It is followed by an 
extract from Nicol. Harpsfeld, Hist. Eccl. Angl., 
p. 170, saying that the letter was brought to 
England by Grimbald. 

+ There are many coins bearing the first letters 
of his name and Dorovernia (Canterbury). 
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appear, translated the Déalogues of St. Gre- 
gory for the King, who contributed a preface. 
Another Bishop, Alfric, after Alfred’s death, 
continued the translation of the Bible, with 
Anglo-Saxon versions of the Pentateuch and 
Apocrypha.* 

With the one or two suggestive exceptions 
named, we do not know the actual connection 
between these scholarly assistants of Alfred 
and the works attributed to him which are 
presently to be discussed. We are left to 
conceive the partition of labour between this 
good company, and we can imagine the 
sweetness and light of their intellectual com- 
radeship. “As the judge of the people is 
himself, so are his officers ; and what man the 
ruler of the city is, such are all they that 
dwell therein.” The work of the company 
may have been cloistered in its doing ; but 
the scholars doubtless became the willing 
pupils of their Prince in developing the 
generous idea of creating a popular national 
literature.t 

It is impossible, nor in the case of such 
literature would it be very necessary, to assign 
any chronological order to “ Alfred’s works.” 
They stand by themselves, independent and 
varied, each self-contained. Of his early taste 
for letters we have a pleasant symbol in the 
story told of his early boyhood, which there 
is no positive reason for doubting : 

“On acertain day, his mother} was show- 
ing him and his brother a Saxon book of 
poetry, which she held in her hand, and said, 
‘Whichever of you shall the soonest learn 
this volume shall have it for his own.’ Sti- 
mulated by these words, or rather by the 
Divine inspiration, and allured by the beauti- 
fully illuminated letter at the beginning of 
the volume, he spoke before all his brothers, 
who, though his seniors in age, were not so 
in grace, and answered, ‘ Will you really give 
that book to one of us, that is to say, to him 
who can first understand and repeat it to 
you?’ At this his mother smiled with satis- 


* According to William of Malmsbury (twelfth 
century). 

+ John Ross, historian of Warwickshire in the 
fifteenth century, says of Alfred in his Historia 
Regum Anglia (edited by Hearne, Oxford, 1745, 
p. 76), ‘iste rex litteratos intime dilexit, quibus 
virtuosam vitam novit non deesse.”’ 

t Ie., Judith, his stepmother, only six years 
older than himself. 


faction, and confirmed what she had before 
said. Upon which the boy took the book 
out of her hand, and went to his master to 
read it, and in due time brought it to his 
mother and recited it.”* 

Asser relates that, “sad to say, he could 
not gratify his most ardent wish to learn the 
liberal arts, because, as he said, there were 
no good readers at that time in all the king- 
dom of the West Saxons. This he confessed, 
with many lamentations and sighs, to have 
been one of his greatest difficulties and im- 
pediments in this life, namely, that when he 
was young and had the capacity for learning, 
he could not find teachers ; but when he was 
more advanced in life, he was harassed by 
sO many diseases unknown to all the phy- 
sicians of this island, as well as by internal 
and external anxieties of sovereignty, and by 
continual invasions of the pagans, and had 
his teachers and writers also so much dis- 
turbed, that there was no time for reading. 
But yet among the impediments of this pre- 
sent life, from infancy up to the present time, 
and, as I believe, even until his death, he 
continued to feel the same insatiable desire 
of knowledge, and still aspires after it.” 

Taking this interesting passage as it stands, 
we must bear in mind that, though Asser’s 
biography ceases with the year 887, probably 
he did not die until 910. It may be that 
with his promotion to the See of Sherborne, 
or other active spheres, he ceased to have 
intimate connection with Alfred’s habits. 
The King certainly had more leisure in the 
last years of his career to devote to studies, 
and could have covered more reading and 
editing than Asser, from his knowledge of 
the earlier days of multitudinous activities, 
could have believed possible. On the other 
hand, the evidence of the well-known passage 
cited below, which happens to be inserted in 
Asser’s biography at the year 887 (the thirty- 
ninth of Alfred’s age) goes to show that the 
King then seriously began his literary studies, 
which had been before confined to the com- 
pilation of his “ handboc.” We cannot know 

* Asser. The manuscripts of Alfred’s day are 
simply written ; the hand is very legible and flowing, 
especially in old copies of the Pastoral Care. The 
initial letters are decorated, but not splendidly; 
dragons and distorted faces are drawn with a black 
— “en the base of the letters, and shaded 
with red. 
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whether the biography was carried by Asser 
beyond this year, at which our versions 
abruptly end, and have no means of finding 
if this passage has been misplaced. It pur- 
ports to have been written in 893,* the year 
of Alfred’s renewal of serious hostilities with 
the Danes, after some six years of compara- 
tive peace ; in the light of the evidence as it 
stands, we are entitled to assign to this period 
those beneficent activities in the realm of 
letters of the inauguration of which Asser 
gives the following account : 

“On a certain day we were both of us 
sitting in the King’s chamber, talking on all 
kinds of subjects, as usual, and it happened 
that I read to him a quotation out of a certain 
book. He heard it attentively with both his 
ears, and addressed me with a thoughtful 
mind, showing me at the same moment a 
book which he carried in his bosom, wherein 
- were written the daily courses and psalms 

and prayers which he had read in his youth, 
and he commanded me to write the same 
quotation in that book. Hearing this, and 
perceiving his ingenuous benevolence and 
devout desire of studying the words of Divine 
wisdom, I gave, though in secret, boundless 
thanks to Almighty God, who had implanted 
such a love of wisdom in the King’s heart. 
But I could not find any empty space in that 
book wherein to write the quotation, for it 
was already full of various matters ; wherefore 
I made a little delay, principally that I might 
stir up the bright intellect of the King to a 
higher acquaintance with the Divine testi- 
monies. Upon his urging me to make haste 
to write it quickly, I said to him, ‘ Are you 
willing that I should write that quotation on 
some leaf apart? For it is not certain whether 
we shall not find one or more other such 
extracts which will please you ; and if that 
should so happen, we shall be glad that we 
have kept them apart.’ ‘ Your plan is good,’ 
said he, and I gladly made haste to get ready 
a sheet, in the beginning of which I wrote 
what he bade me; and on that same day 
I wrote therein, as I had anticipated, no less 
than three other quotations which pleased 
him ; and from that time we daily talked 
together and found out other quotations which 
pleased him, so that the sheet became full, 
and deservedly so, according as it is written, 

* «The present year, which is his forty-fifth.” 
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‘The just man builds upon a moderate foun- 
dation, and by degrees passes to greater 
things ;’ thus, like a most productive bee, he 
flew here and there asking questions as he 
went, until he had eagerly and unceasingly 
collected many various flowers of- Divine 
Scriptures, with which he thickly stored the 
cells of his mind. Now, when that first quo- 
tation was copied, he was eager at once to 
read and to interpret in Saxon, and then to 
teach others ; even as we read of that happy 
robber, who recognised his Lord, ay, the 
Lord of men, as He was hanging on the 
blessed cross, and saluting Him with his 
bodily eyes only, because elsewhere He was 
all pierced with nails, cried, ‘ Lord, remem- 
ber me when Thou comest into Thy kingdom ?’ 
for it was only at the end of his life that he 
began to learn the rudiments of the Christian 
faith.” 
(Zo be continued.) 





Muarterly Motes on Roman 
Britain. 
By F. HAverFIELD, M.A., F.S.A. 
No. XXXI. 


INCE my last Notes were written, on 
the last day of November, 1899, a 
considerable number of discoveries 
have been reported from various 

sites in Southern Britain. They are some- 

what unequal in importance, but they dis- 
tinctly excel the usual winter yield. 

At Dorchester, in Dorset, another pave- 
ment was found, early in December, in South 
Street ; it appears to bear a good geometrical 
pattern. I understand that the directors of 
the Devon and Cornwall Bank, under a 
branch office of which it was found, have 
presented it to the town museum. I have 
also to record from Dorchester a curious bit 
of inscribed bronze, found at Coneygar Hill, 
one mile south of the town. Mr. H. J. 
Moule has very kindly sent it me to look at ; 
but I can give no proper account of it, and 
am not sure that it is Roman. The letters 
on it seem to be the end of an inscription in 
o 
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one line—Ear or EMR ; the bronze is broken 
off before the E. 

At Brislington, on the east side of Bristol, 
a new “villa” was turned up in the latter 
part of December. The site is just within 
the new Bristol boundary, in a field which 
was formerly part of the Wick Farm, but has 
lately been acquired for building purposes 
by the Bristol and District Land Company, 
and the occasion of the discovery was the 
construction of a new road for the service of 
the projected houses. The destination of the 
site to buildings will, I presume, involve the 
destruction of the Roman remains ; but it has 
meanwhile facilitated their examination, and 
I am told that the remains have been so 
ruined by natural decay as not to be really 
worth preservation. With the consent of the 
Land Company, the Clifton Antiquarian Club 
has excavated the site. The discoveries in- 
clude foundations of masonry, tessellated 
floors (one presented to the Bristol Museum), 
painted wall plaster, roofing stones, tiles of 
various sorts, pottery in abundance (though 
little Samian), and coins of the fourth century 
—in short, the regular remains of a Romano- 
British house. 

The borders of Wales have produced three 
finds. At Dewstow Farm, near Caldicot, 
one mile from the Severn Tunnel Junction, 
seven skeletons were found in a pit—a 
chamber cut out of the solid rock—with a 
few coins dating from just after the middle 
of the third century (Decius, Victorinus). 
The discovery was made early in December, 
and has been already recorded in the Anti- 
guary (p. 6). 

Further west, at Gelligaer, five miles north 
of Caerphilly, in the north-east of Glamorgan, 
the Cardiff antiquaries have carried out the 
excavations to which I have already alluded 
as in prospect. They have found, as I am 
told, a fort 400 feet square with rounded 
angles, defended by a ditch, and a rampart 
faced both ways with stone. Inside they 
have found a block of buildings 70 by go feet, 
and much pottery and small objects. They 
have also cleared the north gate with two 
guard chambers. The finds are deposited 
in the Cardiff Museum. It is permissible to 
hope that a full report, with plans, will be 
issued shortly in an accessible form. So 
much is being done and written just now 











about Roman forts that such a report is 
doubly desirable. 

From North Wales the newspapers an- 
nounce the discovery, last November, of a 
Roman bath, with hypocaust and pottery, 
under the cloister of Valle Crucis Abbey, 
near Llangollen. I have not been able to 
obtain further details of what probably may be 
the discovery of a “villa.” But I gather from 
a discussion on the finds at a recent meeting 
of the British Archzological Association that 
their Roman character is not yet quite proven. 

In Yorkshire two items claim record. 
Mr. Thomas May, of Warrington, tells me 
that he obtained last year, in November, a 
hoard of 350 minims which had been dis- 
covered in demolishing an old house at Leeds. 
Some of these minims bear the Chi-Rho ; 
the hoard therefore belongs, at earliest, to 
the fourth century. Minims, of course, were 
coined both in the third and the fourth cen- 
tury, and perhaps later still. I hope that 
Mr. May will issue a list or description of 
his hoard. 

At Filey some timbers have been detected 
on the Brigg, which are said to be remains 
of an ancient wharf or landing-stage. It 
does not appear possible, however, to prove 
either their antiquity or their object. Roman 
building remains were found in 1857 on the 
Carr Naze just above the Brigg, and the Brigg 
itself has often been thought to contain Roman 
masonry ; but we do not know enough yet to 
justify positive assertions. 


CHRIST CHURCH, 
March 6, 1900. 





Aboriginal American Ciriting. 


By THoMas GANN, M.D., 
Of Colozal, British Honduras. 
> 


Gate TUDENTS of Aztec and Toltec 

| picture-writing and hieroglyphics 
are at the present time much in 
the same position as were those 
who endeavoured to elucidate the writings of 
the ancient Egyptians before the discovery 
of the Rosetta stone. Unfortunately, the 
chances in favour of the discovery of a key, 
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either to the Aztec pictographs of Mexico, 
or to the phonetic Maya hieroglyphics of 
Yucatan, are exceedingly remote; partly 
because the field does not offer the same 
attractions to the archzologist and explorer 
as did that of ancient Egypt, closely inter- 
woven as its records were with Biblical 
history ; but chiefly, perhaps, because the 
priests and monks who accompanied the 
“Conquistadores” to the New World, for 
many years after its discovery and conquest 
were men of such illiterateness and fierce 
bigotry, that every vestige of the artistic and 
literary productions of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants which fell into their hands was ruthlessly 
destroyed as a work of the evil one himself. 

It was not till after the lapse of nearly a 
century and a half that this iconoclastic spirit 
became somewhat mitigated, but it was then, 
unfortunately, too late, as the mischief had 
been done. 

Amongst the Mexicans, or Aztecs, writing 
was at first, probably, purely pictographic, but 
at thetime of the Conquest certain convention- 
alities and abbreviations were used in their 
pictures, which, together with the occasional 
employment of arbitrary signs, indicated that 
the pictograph was gradually merging into the 
phonetic hieroglyph ; and had the Conquest 
been deferred for a few centuries, the hiero- 
glyphic system of the Mexicans would prob- 
ably have been as perfect as that of the 
ancient Egyptians; in fact, amongst the 
Toltecs, who preceded the Aztecs in the 
valley of Mexico, we find a system of purely 
phonetic hieroglyphs in use. 

The Mexican artists, though bound down 
by conventionality, succeeded in producing 
remarkably life-like pictures in an incredibly 
short space of time. When Grijalva landed 
near the Rio Tabasco, in the year 1518, it 
was the first time that a European had 
entered the Mexican empire, and the Indian 
artists came on board his vessel and executed 
paintings of the Spaniards, their dress and 
armour, the ship, the cannons, and, in fact, 
every object which was new to them, and 
despatched them at once to the Emperor 
Montezuma. So true to the original were 


these paintings that they conveyed to that 
monarch an accurate idea of the shape and 
uses of every one of the articles depicted. 

A few of the Mexican paintings, executed 








in bright colours, on a paper made from the 
fibre of the American aloe, have been pre- 
served in various museums and libraries; 
one of these, known as the Codex Telenano 
Ramensis, purports to be a history of Mexico 


from the year1197. In the margin is written 
the sign of the year, and opposite to this are 
depicted the principal events which occurred 
in the empire during that year. 

In Fig. 1 such a year is represented ; the 
figure occupying the top left-hand corner is 
the name of the year, “The year of six 
houses,” or Anno Domini 1537. Beneath 
this is seen a negro suspended from a cross, 
holding a small cross in his hands ; being 
interpreted, this means that in the year 1537 
there arose in Mexico a negro rebellion 
against the whites, and that some of the 
rebels were hanged. It is possible, as this 
document was never intended to meet the 
eyes of the Spaniards, that the twice intro- 
duced symbol of the cross was meant as a 
delicate piece of irony on the part of the 
Indian scribe, who was, no doubt, together 
with the rest of his people, unable to recon- 
cile Christianity as taught to him by the 
Spanish padres with the same religion as he 
saw it practised daily by its followers. Or it 
may refer to the hanging of Guatemozin, who 
before his murder by the Spaniards was 
asked to embrace Christianity in order that 
he might meet them in heaven, but replied 
that he had had quite enough of them on 
earth. To the right of Fig. 1 are seen per- 
fectly arbitrary symbols representing the earth, 
and thunderbolts ; which mean that this was 
a year remarkable for earthquakes throughout 
the empire. 

The Mendoza Codex is a painted Mexican 
manuscript, chiefly valuable for a detailed 
account which it gives of the various cities 
which had been conquered by the Mexicans, 
the date of their conquest, and the exact 
tribute which each of them had to pay to the 
Mexican Emperor, consisting of cotton-cloth, 
ornamented cotton garments, quilted cotton 
armour, beautiful feathers and feather work, 
chocolate, pinoli, corn, mats, wood, gold, 
precious stones, honey, lime, salt, copal, or 
perfumed gum for incense, tiger skins, live 
birds, and animals for the Emperor’s collec- 
tions, and numerous other objects, each city 
supplying those articles for which it was 
02 
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Fig. 2 shows the tribute roll of one of these 
cities. No. 1 represents Tenuchtitlan, or 
Mexico, the city to which the tax is to be 
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especially noted ; the exact quantity of each, 
as well as the periods at which it had to be 
paid, is specified in every case. The Mexi- 


























Fic. 1. 


paid ; No. 2, Tlatilalco, the city paying the 
and all their counting had to be done by tax; No. 3, Yzcoani and Ascaycaci, the 
combinations of these four signs. kings of Mexico in whose time the tax com- 


cans only used four signs to denote numbers, 
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menced; No. 4, the kings of Tlatilalco in in repair, as part of the tax; No. 6, twenty 
whose time the tax commenced; No. 5, chests of ground chocolate; No. 7, twenty 
Temple of Huizhuai, which had to be kept chests of pinol: No. 8, four hundred loads 
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of large mantles; No. 9, forty pieces of 
armour, made of quilted cotton, arrow and 
spear proof ; No. 10, four flower-like figures, 
each of which stands for 20, and means 
that all the tribute drawn above them has to 
be paid every eighty days ; the articles below, 
consisting of forty pieces of armour and forty 
shields, had to be paid yearly. 

Fig. 3 represents a figure scratched upon 
the hard plaster which covered the wall of a 
small temple, near the village of Beuque 








Fic. 3. 


Viejo, on the boundary line between the 
colony of British Honduras and the republic 
of Guatemala. This outline was roughly 
scratched into the plaster with some sharp- 
pointed implement, and was doubtless the 
work of some mischievous and idle person ; 
it is probably meant as a caricature of some 
Indian, who had been converted to Chris- 
tianity, as the figure is represented holding 
in front of it a small cross, though the cross 
was the emblem of the god Quetzalcoatl, 
in Yucatan, long before the introduction of 





Christianity ; and a seer of the Itzaec, a 
people who inhabited Yucatan, prophesying 
the coming of the Spaniards about a hundred 
years before the event, says: ‘‘La Cruz 
hemos de enfalsen, en oposition de la men- 
tira se aperse oy,”* literally : ‘“‘ Formerly we 
worshipped the false cross, but now we shall 
worship the true one.” This caricature re- 
minds one of the “Graffiti” so frequently 
found in excavations undertaken in Rome 
and Pompeii, and is, so far as I am aware, 
the only one of the kind ever discovered in 
Central America, where, owing to the climate 
and the luxuriance of the vegetation, even 
stone buildings are effaced in the course of a 
very few centuries. 
(Zo be concluded.) 


England’s Dldest andicrafts. 


By IsaBEL SUART ROBSON. 
MAKERS OF WEAPONS. 


By the fierce red light of his furnace bright 
The strokes of his hammer rung; 
And he lifted high his brawny hand 
On the iron growing clear, 
Till the sparks rushed out in scarlet showers, 
As he fashioned the sword and spear. 
And he sang ‘“‘ Hurrah for my handiwork ! 
Hurrah for the spear and sword! ”’ 

CHARLES MAcKay. 


Eta) ROM the beginning of man’s struggle 
for existence in the primitive world, 
it has been a necessity for him to 
possess weapons of defence and 
attack. His earliest habitation was a cave, or a 
roughly-fashioned hut made of leafy branches 
or boughs, and covered with the skins of 
animals. Such a shelter from cold and storm 
would equally commend itself to the four- 
footed animals who roamed the forest as man 
did, and some tool to repel intruders became 
an absolute necessity. 

Doubtless in earliest time every man was 
his own weapon-maker. A simple stake of 
hard wood would first give scope for the 
craftsman’s ingenuity, weighted with a stone 





* See Historia de la Conquista de Itza Vileagu- 
tiere. Lib. I., cap. vi., p. 37. 
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stuck in the end, to give it strength and 
effectiveness ; but very soon ore began to be 
used, and necessity combined with imagina- 
tion to develop the craft of the smith. In 
every British ‘‘ mark” one or more workers 
would be found who fashioned their weapons 
sufficiently better than their fellows to give 
them an advantage in the chase as well as 
in the fight. Prudence, as well as a desire 
for good weapons, would induce their fellow- 
markmen to requisition such to use their 
skill for the public benefit. 

It is to be expected that, in turbulent times 
such as our British and Anglo-Saxon fore- 
fathers saw, the smith should occupy a more 
prominent position than the followers of the 
more peaceful crafts. For though he was 
nailmaker, bolt-driver, shoer of horses, and 
occasionally roadmaker too, it was mainly 
on account of his skill in armour-work that 
he was esteemed. He made and mended 
weapons ; he furnished spearheads for the 
men-at-arms ; above all, in feudal times he 
forged the coats of mail and cuirasses of the 
knights, and welded their swords and gave- 
Jocks. No craftsman came near him in the 
public opinion ; his body was protected by a 
double penalty, and he was exempted from 
military and civil services in return for his 
due performance, for the lord, of the various 
branches of his special industry. In Anglo- 
Saxon times he was treated as an officer of 
rank, and in the Royal Court of Wales sat in 
the great hall next to the chaplain. Even in 
those days the craft was considered a very 
thirst-provoking one, for an old regulation 
entitled its followers to a draught of every 
liquor that was brought into the hall. 

Smiths are frequently mentioned in the 
Domesday Book. In the city of Hereford 
there were six smiths, who each paid one 
penny for his forge, and who made 120 pieces 
of iron from the King’s ore. To each of 
them threepence was paid as a custom, and 
they were freed from other services ; Glouces- 
ter paid the King thirty-six decras of iron and 
too ductile rods to make nails for the King’s 
ships. 

So far as is known, the earliest specimen 
of the English smith’s weapon-making powers 
is the cudgel, spiked with sharpened metal, 
from which the mace, the maule, a steel 
mallet with blunt ends, and the martel, which 
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was merely the maule sharpened, were soon 
evolved. 

The mace was one of the most popular 
weapons, and a very formidable one in 
doughty hands. In the Bayeux Tapestry 
Bishop Odo is represented as bearing one, 
perhaps with the idea that it did not fall 
under the head of sanguinary weapons, such 
as were forbidden to those holding priestly 
office. Other weapons soon superseded the 
mace on the field of battle; but in the 
fourteenth century it remained the peculiar 
weapon of the monarch’s serjeant-at-arms, 
and still lingers among us as an emblem of 
authority in the House of Parliament, in 
spite of Cromwell’s mandate to “remove that 
bauble.” 

The coming of the Romans naturally did 
much to improve the craft of the British 
smith. They introduced their own methods, 
which were in advance of any then known. 
Weapon-making invariably keeps pace with 
the progress of a nation’s civilization, “a 
fact which,” says a recent writer, “is but 
another of life’s little ironies; as we make 
the world better to live in, we devise yet 
more deadly weapons to help men out of it !” 

The weapons found in the many Anglo- 
Saxon graves which have been opened, show 
that the spear and the short, sturdy Roman 
swordsoon gave place tothe long, straightsword 
of the Scandinavian, a terrible weapon “which, 
slung from the shoulder, trailed its point in 
the ground,” and was capable, when wielded 
by a doughty arm, of crushing through helmet 
and hauberk. Inthe Bayeux Tapestry, which 
is a most veracious chronicle of all material 
details of the period, Normans and Saxons 
alike are armed with the long sword, and the 
strength and make of the English weapons 
preserved prove very conclusively that native 
smiths had made enormous progress in their 
craft since the Danish invasion. It was, 
indeed, in the forging of swords that they 
were greatest, and it was the custom of the 
age for bards to sing not only the praises of 
the knight’s “good sword” and the hand 
that wielded it, but also of the smith who 
fashioned it. A famous sword, reputed to be 
King Arthur’s magic Excalibur, was sent by 
Richard I. as a present to Tancred, and the 
value attached’ to it may be estimated by 
the fact that the Crusader sent in return 
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“four great ships and fifteen galleys.” In 
medieval days warfare was mostly a matter 
of hard hitting at close quarters, and the 
soldier asked from the smith a weapon strong 
in attack. Sword-skill, which demanded fine 
and flexible weapons, did not exist in England 
until the Tudor Period. 

The battle-axe, which was a development 
of the martel, was largely manufactured for 
Anglo-Saxon use. When Harold led his 
forces into the field at Hastings it was not to 
his cavalry he trusted, but to: the mass of 
infantry, who, wielding their battle-axes with 
joined shields in front of them, formed an 
almost impenetrable phalanx. This weapon 
required enormous strength, and being usually 
made for two hands, could only be used by 
foot-soldiers, though instances have been 
known of knights using it very effectively 
upon horseback. Robert Bruce was one of 
those who could achieve this remarkable feat. 
During the early middle ages it was carried 
chiefly in sorties, or to prevent the escalade 
of a besieged fortress ; but under Richard I., 
who prided himself on his immense strength, 
persons of rank made it their favourite 
weapon. 

In Edward III.’s reign smiths had invented 
another weapon, namely, the 47//, of which 
mention is made in a play of that period: 

Lo, with a band of bowmen and pikes, 

Brown bills and targitteers, four hundred strong, 

I come. 

It was a species of halberd or modified 
battle-axe, consisting of a round blade with 
the cutting part hooked like a woodman’s 
billhook, and with a spike both at the back 
and at the top, mounted on a staff about 
6 feet long. It was known as the Black or 
Brown Bill, from the colour of the varnish 
used to keep it from rust, and with the pike 
was the characteristic weapon of the foot- 
soldier until the reign of George II. Dr. 
Johnson tells us that as late as 1778 the 
bill and pike were in use among the watch- 
men of Litchfield, and the “ beef-eaters” of 
the Tower carry them to-day. Lances, 
bayonets, daggers, and all sorts of cutting 
and thrusting weapons were largely in use 
through the middle ages, and a notable 
instance of the smith’s ingenuity was the 
long, tapering three-sided dagger devised to 
penetrate the joints of armour. 








Weapon-making was a very important busi- 
ness in the fifteenth century, when every man, 
villein or freeman, between the ages of fifteen 
and sixty, from the poorest son of the soil to 
the substantial freeholder, was bound by law 
to possess weapons of some sort. Officers 
periodically made tours of inspection to see 
that every man was provided according to his 
rank with the rough dagger or iron-pointed 
stake, the sword or spear, helmet and coat of 
mail; it was their business also to test each 
man’s capacity for using whatever he possessed. 
The hammer and anvil were perhaps busiest 
of all in Elizabeth’s reign. Foreign wars, 
with wholesale capture by the enemy of our 
arms, together with an unaccountable lan- 
guishing in the armourer’s craft during Mary’s 
reign, had reduced our munition to a paucity 
never before or since existing. The fact was 
so patent that one Spanish noble said pub- 
licly that the subjugation of England would 
be the easiest thing, seeing that men had not 
the wherewithal to defend themselves. These 
words were repeated to Elizabeth soon after 
her coronation, with the result that she set 
herself energetically to remedy the defect. 
In the shortest time possible every English- 
man was armed and so drilled in the use of 
his weapon that he could at any moment 
take his place in the field for the defence of 
his country. ' 
For many centuries the favourite weapon 
of the Englishman was the bow, and no 
foreigner ever achieved his skill in using it, 
unless it were the ancient Dane, to whom 
doubtless he owed his supremacy in its use. 
With his long bow, 6 feet or more in length, 
fashioned of yew and strung with hemp, flax 
or silk, he could send twelve arrows home to 
the mark in a minute, and the accuracy of 
his aim at great distance was abundantly 
proved on the field of Crécy and of Poictiers; 
“the flights of arrows on those days were so 
swift that it seemed as if it snowed.” An 
old historian relates that at the Battle of 
Halidon Hill “the Lord Percie’s archers did 
with all deliver their deadly arrows so lively, 
so courageously, so grievously, that they ran 
through the men-at-arms, bored the helmet 
and pierced the very swords ; beat their lances 
to the ground, and easily shot those who 
were most lightlyarmed through and through.” 
Those were the days of tough yew-bows, 
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which a man could not bend without years 
of practice, and of clothyard arrows, the 
feathering of which was an industry itself, 
and the fletcher one of the busiest men of 
his age. Archery, as a part of warfare, was 
at its zenith in the reign of Edward III., 
who spared no pains to encourage the makers 
of bows to perfect their work. Such stimulus, 
however, outran its object, and, as time 
elapsed, the bow became more and more 
complicated and elaborate until the cross- 
bow was introduced. It consisted of a bow 
mounted on a stock, and could not be bent 
by a man’s unaided strength, but had to be 
wound up by an apparatus of wheels and 
pulleys—really a kind of windlass, by means 
of which the bolt or quarrel was discharged. 
It was commonly known as an arbalest, and 
though introduced into England at the time 
of the Norman conquest, did not become 
fashionable until the reign of Richard I., 
who had a partiality, not without vanity, 
for all weapons which taxed the strength of 
average men. According to Camden, it was 
Richard I. who “first showed the arbalest to 
the French.” So sanguinary a weapon was 
it then considered, that the Lateran Council, 
whilst authorizing its employment for the 
extermination of infidels, forbade its use 
amongst Christian nations, and it was therefore 
in defiance of the Pope’s mandate that our 
King had his band of cross-bowmen. English 
dexterity with the crossbow and the more 
convenient longbow were so proverbial that 
we cannot wonder at the strong repugnance 
of our countrymen to exchange them for the 
arquebus, and the “villainous saltpetre,” which 
inaugurated the age of gunpowder. Though, 
to quote the words of Carlyle, “ gunpowder 
tends to make all men alike tall,” to chivalrous 
minds at its introduction it possessed powers 
“subtle and degrading,” because they seemed 
to give their possessor unfair and even un- 
manly advantages over his opponent. The 
gallant Bayard once said that it was 
humiliating that a man with a heart in him 
should be exposed to destruction by a 
wretched gun, and Montluc wished fer- 
vently “that the accursed instrument, the 
arquebus, had never been invented,” adding 
naively that but for it he “would not now 
bear the marks of it, and many brave and 
valiant men would not have been killed by 
VOL, XXXVI, 


cowards who would not dare to look in the 
face of him whom they stretch on the ground 
with their wretched bullets.” 

The bow was so interwoven with the 
romance and valour of a glorious past, that 
it is little wonder that men clung to it with 
sentiments of affection long after firearms had 
come into general use. Queen Elizabeth was 
more partial to her archers than to any other 
part of her army, and evidently encouraged 
them, for in 1572 we find her offering to place 
at the disposal of the French king 6,000 
soldiers, half of them archers. Favourite long 
bows in use in her reign may often be seen on 
the walls of great houses, handed down from 
father to son as treasured relics of a past 
military art. It is said that Charles I., at 
the beginning of the Civil War, tried to estab- 
lish a regiment of archers, but skill with the 
bow had languished too long to make such a 
project practicable. It is, however, interesting 
in connection with that fact to remember 
that the last bowshot in English warfare was 
fired during the Civil War, at the siege of 
Devizes. As Sir Jacob Astley stood by the 
river-side, directing some transports, a bearded 
arrow hurtled through the air, fired by some 
of the bowmen in the town. The arrow 
stuck in the ground between the knight's feet, 
who picked it up, saying quietly, “ This time 
the rogue has missed his aim.” 

That’ bowyers and arrow-makers still plied 
their trade long after the weapon ceased to 
hold any important place in warfare is evident 
from an old ballad on “ Bartholomew Fair,” 
written in the time of the Commonwealth, 
one verse of which runs: 


At Pye Corner end, mark well, my friend, 
’Tis a very fine dirty place ; 
Where there’s more arrows and bows, the Lord 
above knows, 
Than was handl’d at Chivy-Chase. 


The arquebus was the first form of handgun 
made in England, and may be looked upon 
as a direct ancestor of our modern musket. 
Its mechanism was undoubtedly suggested 
by that of the crossbow, and unfortunately it 
possessed the same defects—unmanageable- 
ness and uncertainty of aim. It was made 
to be fired from the chest, being altogether 
too weighty to lift to the shoulder, and natur- 
ally great difficulty was found by the arque- 
busier in bringing his eye low enough to take 
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a correct aim. From the Germans, a few 
years later, our gunmakers learned to give a 
hooked form to the butt, which raised the 
barrel. The arquebus was then called a 
haquebut, and in this form was commonly 
made in England in the reign of Henry VIII. 

The introduction of firearms was a death- 
blow to one of the most characteristic and 
important medizval crafts—the making of 
armour. No branch of the smith’s trade had 
brought him such wealth and reputation, for 
a knight was as vain of his “weapons of 
defence” as a girl of her fine gowns and 
feathers. Every town had its armourers, and 
in the records of old Winchelsea, by no means 
a large town, mention is made of “ notable 
workers in iron and steel, lancemakers, and 
makers of jambieres to protect the thighs.” 
That Norman names were attached to the 
various parts of the armour points to the fact 
of its introduction at the time of the Con- 
quest, and undoubtedly before that it was 
little used in England. Saxons preferred to 
depend upon their own skill and prowess to 
keep whole skins on the battlefield. The 
Bayeux Tapestry shows us Harold and his 
followers at the Battle of Hastings wearing 
only the helmet and shield. A great change 
was, however, imminent, and armour made 
its way slowly into use among the conquered. 
First came body armour, made of metal rings, 
or scales sown on cloth or suits of leather, 
padded with wool or “‘ mascled ” with pieces 
of iron, which formed for centuries the only 
defensive armour of the common order of 
combatants. Among knights, armour of 
metal rings soen gave place to the coat of 
mail or chain, such as William I. is said to 
have donned before the Battle of Hastings, 
and this in turn to a covering of the whole 
body. 

The two crafts, the making of weapons and 
of defensive armour, may be said to have 
played the part of rivals, each bent on out- 
doing the other, throughout the Middle Ages. 
Did the swordsman make a weapon stronger 
and more destructive than those hitherto 
used, the armourer had to tax his ingenuity 
to produce a piece of armour which should 
frustrate it, till gradually the weapons grew 
to be of incredible weight, and the amount 
of the armour increased until no more could 
possibly be borne. To mail armour were 


added plates of steel or iron, until ultimately 
the knight was encased in steel from head to 
foot. The armour was also extended from man 
to horse, and the steed had a coverture of 
chain mail fitting tightly to the head and 
neck and falling loosely over the body. The 
knightly equipment, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, necessitated a most cumbersome weight 
of clothing. Four or five different casings or 
defences had to be placed over each other ; 
below the chain armour was the quilted 
gambeson, needed to soften the pressure of 
the iron ; over it was the corselet, with more 
reinforcements of plate, and over all another 
quilted garment, which might be covered 
with the surcoat usually worn to display its 
handsome knightly emblazonment. Fashion 
was the good friend of the armourer, 
as she is of the milliner of to-day; at one 
time armour must be “trellised,” at another 
*‘mascled,” or “ tegulated”; and when the 
lozenge-shaped plates were in vogue, no 
young knight would have gone into the tilt- 
ing-field with those tile-shaped or cross- 
barred. The most costly workmanship and 
splendid adornment of filigree ornament and 
elaborate damascening were lavished by the 
skilful smiths of the time upon the armour 
of illustrious people. Armour was enriched 
to the full extent of the wearer’s purse ; the 
helmet especially was jewelled, and at one 
period covered with velvet. An example of 
a covered helmet can be seen at the Tower. 
The large shields used at tournaments and 
pageants gave special scope for the workers’ 
skill and ingenuity, and some, preserved in 
old families as precious heirlooms, are among 
the most beautiful works of art of the Middle 
Ages. The period lying between the dawn 
of the twelfth and the close of the fifteenth 
century saw the rise and gradual decadence 
of the armourer’s craft, though in the sixteenth 
century an unexpected burst of prosperity 
came in the van of the Armada. When 
England was threatened with a Spanish in- 
vasion, Elizabeth had no mind to have her 
people found unprepared, and throughout the 
country weapon-makers and armourers were 
set to work, and, says Harrison, in Holinshed’s 
Chronicle, “soon no village so poor but that 
it could furnish three or four soldiers without 
so much as wanting their liveries and caps,” 
whilst some nobles were so well fitted that 
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‘in one baron’s custody were threescore or 
a hundred corslets, besides calivers, hand- 
guns, bows, sheaves of arrows, pikes, bills, 
poleaxes, flasks, touch-boxes and targets, the 
very sight whereof appalled the beholder’s 


courage.” 
(Zo be concluded.) 





Curiosities of and in our Ancient 
Churches. 
By Henry PHILIBERT FEASEY. 
(Continued from p. 26.) 
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IV. 


SHE ‘‘ Seven-Sacrament Walsingham 
ay) font” is justly famous for its beauty 
as for the sculptured representa- 
tions of the Seven Sacraments of 
the Catholic Church shown upon its bowl. 
A model may be seen in the Medizeval Court 
at the Crystal Palace. Other interesting 
examples of these fonts are at, amongst other 
places, East Dereham, Norfolk (1468 a.D.) ; 
Gorleston, Suffolk (with an addition of a repre- 
sentation of the Saviour in judgment, and a re- 
tention of much ancient painting and gilding) ; 
Marsham, Salle, Gresham, and several others 
in Norfolk. Three sides of the Norman font 
in Burnham, Deepdale, Norfolk, are filled 
with figures representing the “husbandry” 
of the twelve months, which appear likewise 
upon the leaden font in Walton Church, 
Surrey. Fonts of early and curious work- 
manship may be seen in the churches of 
Rufford, where the font bears the familiar 
Greek inscription, 


NIVONANOMHMAMHMONANOWIN 


reading either way. Other instances of a 
similar inscription occur at Sandbach, 
Cheshire, and St. Bartholomew's, Sydenham, 
London. The inscription has been trans- 
lated, ‘Wash you from your transgressions, 
and not your countenance only.” In the 
church of Tiddenham, South Wales, is a 
font with curious moulded leaden basin, said 
to be Anglo-Saxon, and of earlier date than 





1100 A.D. Many churches retain their 
ancient fonts of lead, as at St. Mary’s, 
Wareham, Dorsetshire (hexagonal in shape, 
and very curious), of the twelfth century, 
adorned with figures of the Twelve Apostles. 
Avebury Church, Wilts, also has its Norman 
tub-font of lead ; and another at Brookland, 
in Romney Church, Kent, is enriched with 
figures illustrating the months, similar to the 
one (with the addition of the figures of the 
Zodiac) in the church of St. Evroult de 
Montfort, near Rouen, of eleventh-century 





THE SEVEN-SACRAMENT WALSINGHAM FONT. 


date. On the Norman font of Castle Froome 
Church the figure of our Lord at His baptism 
is shown surrounded by little fishes, a well- 
known Christian emblem. The fifteenth- 
century font in St. Bartholomew’s Church, 
Lostwithiel, Cornwall, is surrounded with 
grotesque sculpture of a lion, a priest, an ape, 
and a man on horseback holding a hawk; 
that at Elmley Church, Worcestershire, is 
supported by four serpents with human faces; 
whilst that at Worth Church, Sussex, has the 
remarkable feature of being formed of two 
basins, one placed above another, At 
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Bradley, Lincolnshire, the font is inscribed, 
** Pater Noster, Ave Maria, and Cred leren 
ye Child yt es nede.” 

The church of Moulton, Lincolnshire, has 
a font of wood, resembling the Elizabethan 
one from a church in Oxford, now in the 
chapel at Parham House, Sussex, and the one 
in marble at St. James’s, Piccadilly, London. 
A Roman font is the peculiarity of Kirkby 
Church, Lancashire, the base of which is 
decorated with two wreathed bands; upon 
the sides are represented the Fall, the 
Saviour bruising the serpent’s head, and 
seven other figures in ecclesiastical costume, 
supposed to represent the orders of the 
clergy in the Saxon Church. A _ font 
fashioned from a Roman column is -in 
Wroxeter Church, Shropshire. Many of the 
fonts of our ancient churches retain their 
covers of rich and curious work. A very 
splendid example is that at Ufford Church, 
Suffolk, whose pyramidal cover of open 
tabernacle-work is beyond doubt one of the 
finest in England. It is surmounted by the 
Pelican in her piety, and retains much of its 
original painting and gilding. It is sus- 
pended from the roof by an iron chain, and 
when pushed up telescopes over the upper 
stages of the spire. Even the zeal of the 
iconoclastic Puritans gave way before its 
beauty, and their report favoured its reten- 
tion: “ A glorious cover over the font like a 
Pope’s triple crown, with a pelican on the 
top pecking its breast, all gilt over with 
gold.” The Building News of May 18, 
1888, gave full measured drawings of this 
beautiful font-cover. Another remarkable 
font-cover is that at Terrington St. Clement’s, 
Norfolk, its interior being painted in a 
singular manner. It has been put down to 
the age of Queen Anne. The paintings 
show the baptism of our Lord, two scenes 
from the temptation, in which the devil 
wears a red robe and a gold crown, and a 
forest scene with animals. Above these 
are portrayed the Evangelists with their 
emblems, and the inscription: “ Voce Pater. 
Natus Corpore. Flamen Ave. Mat. 3.”" (The 
Father by the Voice ; the Son by the Body ; 
the Spirit by the Dove.) The upper part 
has red and white roses in the canopy. ‘lhe 


original font-cover at Elsing Church, Norfolk, 
is said to be the most ancient in England, 











while that at Montacute, Somerset, is of solid 
stone, raised by means of a pulley and chain. 
In its baptismal column the church of Hen- 
ham-on-Hill possesses a rare curiosity. Upon 
the capital is seen the Virgin and her Divine 
Child, with censing angels on either side. 
On the opposite side, facing the north door 
(now blocked), by which the font was 
anciently placed, is represented the devil, 
thus illustrating to the early English mind 
the passage from the world, or the devil’s 
region, to the safety of the Church in 
baptism. Hogarth was baptized in the font 
(now in the south transept) of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s, Smithfield. 

Notwithstanding the great devastation 
wrought by the iconoclasts of both Tudor 
and Commonwealth days, much sacred 
sculptured imagery still retains its ancient 
position both within and without our ancient 
churches, especially when situated upon the 
exterior of the building, sadly mutilated 
though they be both by time and weather. 
Thus, in a number of instances the figure of 
the patron saint, or the emblem of the sacred 
mystery to which the church is or was dedi- 
cated, still remains in its niche over the 
porch, exterior doorway, or face of the tower. 
Over the doorway of Kidwelly Church, 
South Wales, is the original statue of the 
Blessed Virgin and the Holy Child. At the 
east angle of the tower, Church Stretton, 
Shropshire, is a figure of the patron, St. 
Lawrence. Figures of St. Christopher in a 
canopied niche outside the tower of Great 
Budworth Church, Cheshire ; of the Virgin 
and Child on the west face of Plymtree 
Church, Devon; of the Mater Dolorosa 
(to whom the church is dedicated) at Urs- 
wick, Lancashire ; and a life-sized figure of 
the patron seated reading a book on the roof 
of Harpley Church, Norfolk. A niche in 
the front of the tower of Christchurch-on- 
Avon Priory Church, Hants, contains a 
figure of the Saviour crowned with thorns, 
and several others in various places. With 
the interior figures of saints we have been 
less fortunate, yet of these an instance or 
two may be recorded. Fishlake Church, 
York, has a figure of St. Cuthbert with the 
head of St. Oswald on the west face of its 
tower ; and Holly, Oxon, an alabaster bas- 
relief of St. Margaret with the dragon at her 
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feet over the porch. A figure of St. Chad 
clad in episcopal vestments, formerly on the 
summit of the organ, was in the vestry of 
the Abbey Church of Shrewsbury in 1873. 
The church of St. Blazey, Liskeard, Corn- 
wall, still preserves an effigy of its patron, 
St. Blaise, the patron saint of the wool- 
combers. A carved stone figure of the 
Virgin with the dead Christ coloured and 
gilt, 2 feet 5 inches high, is in Breadsall 


OLD SCULPTURE, REPRESENTING THE ASSUMPTION 
OF OUR LADY, IN FOWNHOPE CHURCH. 


Church, Derbyshire. A small figure habited 
in a long mantle and crowned, conjectured 
to be St. Ethelbert, stands upon a bracket in 
Hereford Cathedral, on the south side of the 
choir, against the easternmost pier ; a carved 
oak figure of Christ is in the church of St. 
Lawrence, Church Stretton, Shropshire; a 
small, rather mutilated statue stands over the 
south door of the chancel of St. Mary’s, 
Patricksbourne ; and a small metal figure of 





the patron in the vestry of St. Thomas a 
Becket’s Church, Salisbury. Brackets and 
canopied niches for images remain in many 
churches. At Evington, Leicestershire, such 
a bracket has a basin with a socket for a 
taper, and the pillars separating the nave 
and aisle of Wootten Courtenay, Somerset- 
shire, are ornamented with sculptured figures 
of St. Christopher, St. Lawrence, etc., while 
Henry VII.’s Chapel yet retains its splendid 
series of tabernacled images. In the year 
1849 a very interesting piece of sculpture, 
temp. Henry VII., was brought to light in 
the little church of Stoke Charity, Hants, 
where it had evidently been walled up for 
concealment. It represents the medizval 
legend of our Lord’s miraculous appearance 
to St. Gregory the Great while celebrating 
Mass; and to go from one extreme to 
another—from sacred to profane history— 
the north doorway of Holt Church, Wor- 
cester, is found sculptured with Master 
Esop’s fable of “The Fox and the Crane.” 
Odds and ends of curious sculptures abound 
in our ancient churches. One of a man and 
woman fighting is shown over the south-aisle 
door of York Minster, while over the door 
of the north aisle a woman is seen setting 
her muzzled dog at two beasts, a man stand- 
ing behind blowing a horn. A drinking figure 
is portrayed upon the porch of Chalk Church, 
Kent, where one of two grotesque figures holds 
a jug with both hands, as he looks upward 
at the performances of a morrisdancer or 
tumbler. Strangely enough, in a niche 
between these is an image of the Blessed 
Virgin, to whom the church is dedicated. 
The capital of one of the late Norman 
arcades of Bretforton Church, Worcester- 
shire, displays the legend of ‘‘ Maid Margery,” 
and the romance of “ Reynard the Fox” is 
sculptured at the base of the central pillar of 
the Salisbury Chapter House; while an un- 
fortunate monk is shown in Castle Heding- 
ham Church, Essex, as being carried away 
by the devil, slung over his shoulder and 
held down by the heels. Scenes of country 
life and labour are not infrequent in these 
carvings and sculptures ; a good series are 
those of St. Alban’s Abbey Church, upon 
the upper freize of the watching-tower and 
on the base moulding of the gallery. The 
mutilated remains or remnants of sculptured 
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external crucifixes may still be found by the 
diligent searcher ; one of the best preserved 
is at Romsey Abbey, Hants, and wanting 
only in a very small portion of the right arm 
and shoulder. It is figured in Carter’s 
Specimens of Ancient Sculpture and Painting. 
It is cut on three stones of the exterior west 
wall of the south transept, the head and body 
occupying one, the two arms the others. 
The figure is slightly raised from the ground, 
and is rather below the ordinary stature. 
Above the head is a hand, and near the left 
arm a square opening or recess, with an 
aperture above forming a kind of chimney, 
from which probably a light burnt within. 
The work is conjectured to be of twelfth- 
century date. Other examples of these 
external crucifixes are at Sherborne Minster, 
Dorsetshire (over the south door, the rood, 
Mary and John) ; Batcombe, Somerset (east 
end of nave) ; Alresford, Hants (west tower) ; 
at Leverton, Boston, two remain on church 
gables. 

Fine specimens of medizeval sculpture may 
be found on the walls, doorways, and other 
parts of our ancient churches. The Chapter 
House of Salisbury shows the victory of the 
virtues over the vices, a favourite subject of 
the sculptors through the Middle Ages. 
Almost every large church had them, both 
in England and abroad. The cathedral 
church of Canterbury has them incised on 
stone in the historical pavement around the 
shrine of St. Thomas 4 Becket. Mr. William 
Burges has thus interpreted the sculptures 
at Salisbury: Concordia trampling on Dis- 
cordia ; Temperantia pours liquor down the 
throat of Ebrietas; Fortitude tramples on 
Formido, who cuts her own throat. These are 
on the left-hand side. On the right: Fides 
tramples on Infidelitas ; Virtue covers Vice 
with her cloak, the Vice embraces her knees 
with one hand, and stabs Virtue with a sword 
held in the other; Veritas pulls out Men- 
dacia’s tongue; Pudicitia scourges Libido ; 
Largitas pours coin into the throat of Avaritia. 

The Jesse-tree was likewise a favourite 
subject. Numerous examples exist in stone, 
wood, stained glass, and embroidery. From 
a sitting or recumbent figure of Jesse a 
genealogical tree springs, upon whose 
branches are distributed the different mem- 
bers of the race of David from Jesse to the 
Blessed Virgin Mary, whose figure carrying 








the Divine Child stands on the summit of 
the tree. 

The Jesse-tree, or “root of Jesse,” at St. 
Mary’s Church, Abergavenny, is perhaps the 
most perfect extant, and is thought to have 
once formed the reredos of the high altar 
and part of the screen between the choir and 
the lady-chapel. It is much mutilated by 
either the Protestant reformer or the later 
Puritan. The grand figure of Jesse with the 
stem of the tree issues from the left side, 
and is grasped by the left hand of the figure 
above where it is cut short off. Its date 
is fourteenth to fifteenth century. Other 
examples remain in Winchester College 
Chapel, Dorchester, Oxon, and Christchurch 
Priory, Hants. At Llantwit Major, South 
Wales, an example of thirteenth-century work 
in this subject consists of a vine climbing up 
the sides of a wall niche (which may have 
contained the figure of the Virgin), and 
curling round fourteen crowned heads. At 
the top is the head of the Saviour with a 
crossed nimbus; in the lower part is the 
figure of Jesse. 

The south porch of Bleadon Church, Somer- 
set, has a curious bas relief of the Virgin and 
Child; that of Fordington Church, Dorset, a 
flat bas-relief of the vision of St. George 
before the Battle of Antioch. ‘The interior 
of a smithy, with a horse being shod, is sculp- 
tured over the door of Durweston Church, 
Dorset. It is supposed to refer to St. Eligius, 
or Eloi, the patron saint of the blacksmiths. 
Within the crown of the arch of the north 
door of Lullington, Somerset, two animals 
are seen in contest for a cross, and above it 
is set a figure of our Lord as judge. In the 
spandrils of the doorways in the reredos of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, are carvings repre- 
senting Easter games. 

On the piers of the south transept of the 
cathedral of Wells are some grotesque 
carvings. One exhibits a figure extracting 
a thorn from his foot, another a man in the 
agonies of toothache ; the third tells a story 
at length: (1) Two men are seen stealing 
grapes from a vineyard ; (2) the theft is dis- 
covered by the vine-dressers, one of whom 
carries a pitchfork ; (3) one of the thieves is 
caught by the ear, and threatened with the 
pitchfork ; and (4) the accomplice, also 
caught, receives castigation with the pitch- 
fork. Among the corbel-busts is one repre- 
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senting a king holding in his hands a falling 
child, a bishop with a woman and children 
about him. The tradition is that when there 
should be such, then the Church should be 
in danger of ruin, the falling child being 
Edward VI., and the bishop, Barlow, the 
first married bishop. 

Amongst the sculptures ot Launceston 
Church, Cornwall, is one of St. Martin 
parting his cloak. A number of shields 
embossed with letters also enrich the build- 
ing, which, beginning with the angelic salu- 
tation “Ave Maria,” form sentences in 
honour of the Blessed Virgin and St. Mary 
Magdalene. Let into the wall of the north 
aisle of Long Melford Church, Suffolk, is a 
curious bas-relief in alabaster, representing 
the offering of the Wise Men. This piece 
of work was discovered some time since 
below the pavement. 

The bosses of the vaulting of churches 
were frequently employed by medizval crafts- 
men as the depositories of their curious work. 
In one panel of Braunton Church, Devon, is 
portrayed a sow with a litter of pigs, an 
allusion to the foundation of the church by 
St. Brannock, who in a dream was directed 
to build a church wherever he should first 
meet a sow and her family. A similar sculp- 
ture in Elgin Cathedral shows a witch seated 
on the moon. A mass of heraldry is dis- 
played on the timber vaulting of Winchester 
Cathedral. At the east end are carved the 
emblems of the Passion, and a number of 
curious faces intended to represent Pilate 
and his wife, Herod, Annas and Caiaphas, 
Judas, Malchus with the sword of Peter 
dividing his ear, Peter himself, and many 
others. A boss in the second bay of the 
nave of Exeter Cathedral is carved with the 
murder of St. Thomas 4 Becket. 

(Zo be continued.) 
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Che Jvernians. 

By A. HALL. 

ee 
SSHHE term “Ivernian” is purely spe- 
| culative and may be quite erro- 
neous ; no one in the present day 
knows any country called Ivernia, 
and the ethnic Ivernians are purely mythical. 





It appears probable that both forms have 
been evolved from the Latin Hibernia, now 
known as Ireland, poetically Erin ; we have 
two phases through which Erin has passed 
in fable: (1) as succeeding to the odour of 
sanctity claimed by Homer for his Elysium, 
located by early geographers at the western 
extremity of Europe, where Spain now stands; 
later defined as the Hesperides or Fortunate 
Islands, the makaron nesot, or Isles of the 
Blessed, just Jeyond Spain on its Atlantic 
shore ; but relegated later still to the west 
coast of Africa, where they survive in the 
Azores, Canaries, etc., for Ferro is still the 
historical representative of Western Europe. 
As knowledge extended, compilers mud- 
dled these islands up with the Cassiterides, 
thus introducing Ireland as part and parcel 
of the legends connecting the tin islands 
with Britain ; this resulted in the invention 
of a rival “sacred isle,” as Ierne from Iera- 
nesos, Iernisin of the Argonauts ; so the tra- 
ditional connection survived in the medizval 
“Isle of Saints,” as applied to Ireland, sup- 
ported by the legends concerning Patricius 
and the intercourse maintained with Byzan- 
tium, in the so-called dark ages; but it is a 
long stride from Ierne to Ivernia; (2) we 
find that Ireland was also confused with 
Thule, because geographers placed Ireland 
north of Britain. We find this clearly indi- 
cated thus: “Super Britannia Iverna est,” 
emphasized by Claudian’s “ glacialis Ierne.” 
Now we cannot ex/inguish Claudian; we 
may say that he was mistaken, but how did 
his imagery arise? Well, the Latin Hiber- 
nia is connected with /Azdernus, which in- 
volves the reputation of a wintry aspect. 
This literal Aidernus has nothing to do with 
a postulated Ivernia, which results from the 
Hellenic confusion of 4 and v. We see it 
clearly developed in Ptolemy, just to pick 
out a few : lovepvias vijrov varied to ’lovépvee ; 
Tovépvios, "Iépvov, a river ; "lovBépvios oxeavds 
(the Irish Sea); so the “ Beta” in the last form 
compromises all that precedes, and destroys 
any authority for a supposed Ivernia, apart 
from Hibernia. But to show that the Greek 
ov may equal 4, see this ’AAoviwy. Must 
we read Alvion in place of Albion? Again, 
’OBoxa. for the modern Ovoca ; it seems plain 
that the Greek scribes might mean 4, if, 
however, they put v, it was merely as an 
equivalent for 4, the sounds being confused, 
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as we find in Welsh and German treating 3 
as equal to /. 

The grave aspect of this zazvention, the real 
mischief, is that, like the Bertram forgery 
ascribed to Richard of Cirencester, the false 
word glides into use as an ethnic distinction 
to explain the unknown, for we have no 
authentic names for the earliest inhabitants 
of the British Isles; they passed away, and 
we study their implements. It is very clear, 
however, that the west of Britain was peopled 
from Spain and from Aquitaine, as the east 
coast drew tribes from Gaul and Scandinavia ; 
the Silures, described by Tacitus, were 
settlers who displaced more primitive races ; 
now these so-called Spaniards were Iberians 
or Basque; but Iberian is not Ivernian. 
Putting aside all consideration of 2’s and v’s, 
there is the z to explain away. But it does 
seem that Ivernian is a ghost word, evolved 
from these Iberians véce Hibernian. 
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NOTE ON A ROMAN VASE 
RECENTLY FOUND IN NORTH 
LINCOLNSHIRE. 


FEW days ago a friend at Barton- 
on-Humber informed me that a 
small Roman urn had that day 
been dug up in a clay-pit there. 
On going over I found that a very fine and 

perfect vase, in an exceptionally good state 
of preservation, had been obtained in a field 
near the Humber bank, a short distance west 

of the ancient town of Barton-on-Humber. 
The land at this point consists of old 

Humber silt, resting on a bed of peat, of 

varying thickness. Below this is a bed of 

chalky gravel, and finally the solid chalk. 

The silt is being excavated for use in the 
manufacture of cement at some works ad- 

jacent, and where the vase was found it is 

5 feet thick. The vase was lying on its side, 
and resting upon, and partially embedded in, 

the peat. Whether the 5 feet of silt repre- 

sents the accumulation since Roman times 
or not we cannot say, but the point is worth 
bearing in mind. 





The vase is made of fine grey clay ; but it 
is now of a dark colour, and has a glossy 
surface, through its contact with the peat. 
Its normal colour can be seen in a small 
fracture which was made whilst digging it 
out. The vase is 3? inches high, 3 inches 
wide in its widest part, slightly over 24 inches 
across the top, and the neck, which is nearly 
4 inch from the top, is 2} inches in width. 
The base measures nearly 1} inches across. 





The vessel holds slightly over a quarter of a 
pint. It will thus be seen that it is of an 
unusually small size, and is consequently of 
exceptional interest. 

At a distance of 1 inch from the bottom 
is a belt (about 14 inches wide) of diagonal 
markings, which are about } inch from each 
other.* This cross-hatching goes round the 
vase, and has apparently been made with 
the thumb-nail before the clay was baked. 
The vase appears to have been again put on 
the wheel, after the cross-hatching, in order 
to delete the ends of the markings, and thus 
leave a regular and even ornamentation. 

Towards the bottom there is evidence of 
its having been in close proximity to a flame, 


* At a place about two miles to the west, near 
South Ferriby, I. have found numerous pieces of 
Roman pottery, portions of much larger vessels than 
the one under notice, and in a great number of cases 
these have been ornamented with similar diagonal 
markings. 
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possibly of a lamp; this at some period 
subsequent to the original baking. 

The vase contained nothing but clay when 
found. In one place inside is a ferruginous 
staining, which may have been made whilst 
the specimen was buried in the peat. 

The accompanying drawing, which is two- 
thirds natural size, gives some idea of the 
shape and size of the vase. 

The specimen is now in my possession. 

THOMAS SHEPPARD. 
Hott, 
February 26, 1900. 
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Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
Sor insertion under this heading.} 


SALES. 


MEssrs. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON AND HopcE sold 
the following books from the library of the late 
Bishop of Limerick on Thursday, February 15: 
Westmacott, The English Spy, 2 vols., 1825-26, 
£21 5s. Desseins de Grotesques pour Broderie, 
etc., 2 vols., £25 5s. Boffrand, Livre d’Architec- 
ture, £11. Heppelwhite, Cabinet- Maker, 1788, 
f10 tos. Francois de Cuvilliés, Morceaux de 
Caprice a divers Usages, gravés par G. S. Rosch, 
£34 tos. Jombert, Répertoire des Artistes, 1764, 
£14. Blondel, Desseins de Cheminées, etc., £16 5s. 
Seilen-Buch, etc., £60. Kilkenny Archzological 
Society’s Transactions, 1849-98, £12. Journal fiir 
die reine und angewandte Mathematik, 1826-62, 
£31. O’Conor, Rerum Hibernicarum Scriptores 
Veteres, 1814-26, é 15. Irish Archzological and 
Celtic Society’s Publications, 30 vols., £13. Palzo- 
graphical Society, Facsimiles of Manuscripts and 
Inscriptions, 4 vols., 1873-94, £19 tos. Colganus, 
Acta Sanctorum, 1645, £21. Rowlandson, An 
Excursion to Brighthelmstone, 1790, £14 Ios. 
Archeologia AZliana, 1822-90, £14.— Atheneum, 
February 24. 


~ 


Messrs. Sotheby, Wilkinson and Hodge sold the 
following books and MSS. last week: Bible, 1644, 
embroidered silver-thread binding, probably for 
Prince Charles, afterwards King Charles II., £84. 
Les Nobles Prouesses de Baudoin, Conte de 
Flandres, Lyon, C. Nourry, 1509, £16. Augustine, 
La Cité de Dieu, en Frangais par Raoul de Praelles, 
MS. on vellum, Sec. XIV., £49. Biblia Sacra, 
MS. on vellum (Anglo-Norman), Sec. XIV., £30. 
Ex-Libris (580), English and Foreign, £17 Ios. 
Burns’s Poems, uncut, Edinburgh, 1787, £22 15s. 
Cocker’s Arithmetic, 1678, £11 10s. Bucaniers of 
America, 4 parts, large paper, 1684, £16. Godefroy 
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de Bouillon, Faits et Gestes, Paris, J. Bonfons, s.d., 
£29. Chaucer's Works, by Stow, 1561, £12 18s, 
An Ancient ‘‘ Clog,” or Perpetual Almanac of Crab- 
apple Wood, £30. Firdusi, Shah Nahmeh, 52 
drawings, £15. Galerie de Rubens, coloured, Paris, 
1809, £22 10s. Gould's Trochilide, £20. The 
Humorist, coloured plates by Cruikshank, 1819-22, 
£16. Reid’s Cruikshank Catalogue, 1871, £14. 
Thackeray on Cruikshank, extra illustrated, £13 10s. 
Westmacott’s The English Spy, 1825-26, £22. 
Hakluyt Society Publications, 104 vols., £41. 
Hore B.V.M., illuminated, 13 miniatures, Szc. XV., 
£100. Horz ad Usum Bisuntinum, MS. on vellum, 
16 miniatures, Sec. XV., £128; another, Northern 
French, £49; another, French, £63. Gould’s Birds 
of Australia, £113; Birds of New Guinea, £32. 
Johnson’s English Dictionary, first edition, uncut, 
1755, £16 10s. Henley and Stevenson's Beau Austin, 
presentation copy, 1884, {19 10s. Horz on vellum, 
fifteenth century, £56. Horze B.V.M., printed upon 
vellum, illuminated, Paris, Veuve Godard, 1523, 
£15 5s. Hore on vellum, MS., fifteenth century, 
formerly belonging to the Earls of Kildare, £299. ° 
Hubbard’s Present State of New England, map, 
Lond., £20. Rudyard Kipling, United Services 
College Chronicle, Nos. 4 to 9, 1881-82, £29. 
Moore’s Irish Melodies, illustrated by Maclise, 
with original pencil drawings by the artist, £28. 
Missale Romanum, Italian MS., with full-page 
miniature of the Crucifixion, etc., fifteenth century, 
£20. Nash’s History of Worcestershire, the author’s 
own copy, extra illustrated with drawings and 
engravings, £68. Kelmscott Press Publications: 
Glittering Plain, £29; Biblia Innocentium, £27; 
Keats, £26 1os.; Shelley, £26; Earthly Paradise, 
£24; Sigurd, £23 1os.; Poems by the Way, printed 
upon vellum, £44; Chaucer, £66. Kipling, School- 
boy Lyrics, 1881, £41; Echoes, 1884, £18 Ios. 
Moliére, L’Estourdy, first edition, 1663, £12 Ios.; 
Les Femmes Scavantes, 1673, £13. Officium 
B.V.M., MS. on vellum, Sec. XV., £17 Ios. 
Postes de France, 1781, Marie Antoinette’s copy, 
£12. Keats’s Poems, first edition, uncut, 1817, 
£44 Ios. Tennyson’s Poems, 1830-33, £30. Sarum 
Psalter (Paris, for the London Booksellers at the 
Sign of the Trinity), 1522, £57. Twenty Autograph 
Letters of Lord Nelson, written mostly to Lord 
Hood, £140. Oriental Carpets, Vienna, 1892, £42. 
Shelley, Queen Mab, first edition, presentation 
copy to L. Hunt, 1813, £25 5s. R. L. Stevenson, 
Works, 28 vols., Edin., 1894-98, £35. Tennyson, 
The Last Tournament, 1871, £31 10s, Walton’s 
Lives, 1675, presentation copy, £20. Zoological 
Society’s Proceedings, 1830-90, £50. Shakspeare, 
The Puritaine; or, the Widow of Watling Streete, 
original edition, 1607, £36. White’s Selborne, first 
edition, uncut, 1789, £17 tos. Walt Whitman’s 
Leaves of Grass, 1855, £14 12s. 6d. Total of six 
days’ sale, £6,669 15s. The high prices realized 
by the Kelmscott books show that there is no 
decrease in the demand for them. The previous 
records in several instances were passed, and others 
were well maintained. This is the more remark- 
able, as the sale included a quite unprecedented 
number of these books, as many as six copies of 
several works occurring.—A theneum, March ro. 
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PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHEOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES. 


Society oF ANTIQUARIES—February 1.—-Sir E. M. 
Thompson, vice-president, in the chair.—The 
Bishop of Bristol exhibited a rubbing of a cup- 
marked stone near Gignese, at the south end of 
Lago Maggiore.—Mr. W. H. St. John Hope sub- 
mitted an account of some preliminary excavations 
carried out by him, with the kind help of Mr. 
Charles Wilson, M.P., at Warter Priory, Yorks, in 
September last. One week's digging with a few 
men had resulted in the discovery of the site of the 
priory church, which had hitherto been unknown, 
and the remains of the aisleless presbytery had been 
traced and planned. The base of the altar was 
found in place, together with the several steps up 
to it, and in the floor lay an interesting monumental 
slab to Thomas Bridlington, twenty-fifth prior, who 
died in 1498. Part of another slab, retaining a few 
letters of a marginal inscription inlaid with lead, 
was found used up as paving in the floor.—Mr. 
Somers Clarke, local secretary for Egypt, com- 
municated an account of the fall of eleven columns 
in the hypostyle hall of the Temple of Karnak on 
October 3, 1899. The primary cause of the fall, 
which by some had been supposed to be an earth- 
quake, had not yet been ascertained; but an ex- 
amination of the fallen columns showed that an 
insufficient foundation, laid in alluvial soil which 
was annually inundated, had much to do with it. 

February 8.—Viscount Dillon, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. R. H. Wood exhibited a bronze seal of 
the end of the thirteenth century lately found in 
Merionethshire, apparently an old common seal of 
the borough of Criccieth—Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hope read some notes descriptive of a medizval 
altar frontal from Baunton, Gloucestershire, ex- 
hibited by Mrs. Chester Master. It is made up of 
a number of strips or ‘‘ panes,” alternately of red 
and yellow silk, and powdered with silver eagles. 
In the centre is a small representation of the Rood 
with SS. Mary and John, and below it a curious 
rebus. This consists of (1) an eagle or hawk rising 
and carrying off in its claws a white ass, which it 
grips by the back, and (2) a barrel or tun with 
some budding plant growing out of the bunghole. 
This rebus still awaits satisfactory interpretation.— 
Mr. G. Payne read the second part of his report as 
local secretary for Kent, with special reference to 
some Jutish graves near Rochester, and a fine 
fourteenth -century vaulted cellar or undercroft 
beneath the George Inn in that city. —Atheneum, 
February 17. 

February 22.—Viscount Dillon, president, in the 
chair.—Mr. C. E. Keyser delivered an address on 
the subject of the Norman doorways in the Diocese 
of Oxford. 

March 1.—-Viscount Dillon, president, in the chair. 
—This being an evening appointed for the election 
of Fellows, no papers were read.—Mr. C. E. Keyser 
exhibited a large number of photographs of English 
Norman doorways.—The following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: Professor F. W. Maitland (pro- 
posed by the Council honoris causa), Colonel W. B. 
Raikes Hall, the Rev. F. W. Weaver, and Messrs. 
J. E. Pritchard, Randall Davies, C. A. Bradford, 





{; B. Atlay, F. E. Sidney, Ernest Crofts, Harold 
rakspear, J. Starkie Gardner, W. Dale, and 
H. F. W. Deane.—Athenaum, March to. 


~ 6% 2% 


BrITISH ARCHZOLOGICAL AssociATION.—The sixth 
meeting of the session was held at 32, Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly, on February 7, Mr. Charles 
Lynam, F.S.A., hon, treasurer, in the chair.— 
Mr. F. Trehawke Davies, a visitor, produced for 
inspection a most interesting collection of old deeds 
dating from the time of Henry II., and mostly 
belonging to an old Lincolnshire family. Many of 
these deeds and indentures were elaborately en- 
grossed, and most beautifully decorated with flowers 
and scrollwork in exquisite penmanship. Notable 
amongst these deeds were some of the time of 
Charles I., the Protector, and his successor, the 
vacillating Richard Cromwell, together with a 
unique deed dated November 17, 1659, commencing 
“The Keepers of the Liberty of England by 
authority of Parliament.” This was probably en- 
grossed during the period immediately succeeding 
‘‘ Tumble-down-Dick’s”’ resignation of the Pro- 
tectorship and his retirement into private life. A 
small parchment dated October 14, 1639, purport- 
ing to be a shooting license and signed by King 
Charles I., evoked some comment, as it set forth 
that the King had previously issued a proclama- 
tion forbidding all his loving subjects to take any 
partridges or pheasants on their own _ lands. 
Amongst many more documents of equal interest 
were an award signed by Archbishop Cranmer, a 
militia summons dated July 29, 1659, in very quaint 
language, and two receipts dated respectively 
March 23, 1652, and September 23, 1653, under 
contracts for sale of lands forfeited to the Common- 
wealth for treason, and sold by Act of Parliament 
dated November, 1652.—A paper was read by 
Mr. Andrew Oliver on ‘Christian Symbols and 
Emblems.” 

February 21.—Dr. W. de Gray Birch, F.S.A., 
vice-president, in the chair.—A paper was read by 
Dr. Brushfield, F.S.A., on ‘Norman Tympana, 
with especial reference to those of Derbyshire”’; 
and this was followed by a paper, by the Rev. H. T. 
Owen, M.A., upon ‘“‘ Recent Discoveries at Valle 
Crucis Abbey,” in which he described the various 
works undertaken during the past six years and the 
results obtained.—A bridged; from the Hon. Secretary's 


Report. 
~~ 8 25 


Roya ARCHZOLOGICAL INsTITUTE. — General 
meeting, February 7, Emanuel Green, hon. director, 
in the chair.—Mr. C. J: Pretorius exhibited a 
small gold finger-ring of Roman make, third or 
fourth century A.D. Set in the ring is an onyx, on 
which is a poorly engraved figure of Fortuna. He 
also exhibited a larger gold ring of unknown use 
and delicate workmanship belonging to the later 
Etruscan period.—Mr. James Hilton, F.S.A., re- 
ferred to the subject of a Chinese seal, mentioned 
at the previous meeting, which was supposed to be 
made of red jade. He had obtained a loan of the 
seal, and now exhibited it. The material was seen 
to be steatite, and not jade, red jade not being 
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known to exist. As to the antiquity of some small 
Chinese porcelain seals found in Ireland some sixty 
years ago, and supposed to have come there through 
Phoenician intercourse, modern proof showed that 
such a supposition was groundless; and the same 
conclusion was arrived at regarding small porcelain 
Chinese bottles said to have been found in Egyptian 
tombs, and for a time regarded as testifying to 
ancient intercourse between China and Egypt.— 
The Rev. G. H. Engleheart, M.A., read a paper 
on an additional portion of a Roman villa at 
Redenham, Hants, recently discovered and ex- 
cavated, with some account of a series of pits, 
apparently of premetallic date, disclosed by a new 
cutting on the Midland and South-Western Junction 
Railway four miles north of Andover. He took 
the opportunity to call attention to the large, and 
in a great measure untouched, amount of arche- 
ological material awaiting investigation on the 
north-western border of Hampshire. A discovery 
of Early English pottery, markedly Roman in its 
forms, and probably of the local kiln where it was 
made, was adduced as an instructive instance of an 
unbroken tradition and manufacture. The paper 
was illustrated by photographs, plans, and objects 
from the several excavations.—Mr. A. C. Fryer, 
Ph.D., M.A., read a paper on ‘ Leaden Fonts.” 
There are twenty-seven leaden fonts situated in 
twelve counties in the south, east, and west of 
England. Several date from the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries. A few belong to the thirteenth, 
fourteenth, and fifteenth centuries, and the latest 
has the date 1689 impressed upon it. They are all 
tub-shaped, with the exception of two—-namely, a 
hexagonal and a cylindrical bowl. The older fonts 
all possessed covers, and several retain the markings 
to which the locks were attached. One or two, 
and sometimes three, seams have been used in the 
construction of the bowls; but the greater pro- 
portion have been made in four sections. In the 
county of Gloucester there are six leaden tub- 
shaped bowls ornamented with the same pattern. 
They belong to the churches of Frampton-on- 
Severn, Siston, Tidenham, Oxenhall, Llaneant, and 
Sandhurst. The figuresand scroll patterns strongly 
resemble those found in Anglo-Saxon manuscripts. 
The late Dr. George Ormrod was of opinion that 
they were constructed in the Saxon era, and believed 
they were made about the year g60a.pD. Dr. Fryer, 
however, ventured to think that this is too early a 
date to ascribe to them. The early leaden bowls 
at Dorchester (Oxfordshire), ‘Waseionn, Ashover, 
Warborough, Wychling, Long Wittenham, and 
Walton-on-the-Hill were described, and their pecu- 
liarities noted. Mention was made of the leaden 
fonts at Burghill, Woolstone, Barnetby-le-Wold, 
Brundall, Edburton, Pycombe, and photographs 
of each were exhibited. The leaden bowl at 
Brookland, in Kent, received considerable atten- 
tion, for it is adorned with the signs of the zodiac, 
and quaint figures representing the various months 
of the year. The small font at Parham, in Sussex, 
has the sacred name eight times impressed upon 
the bowl, and also the escutcheon bearing the 
arms of Andrew Peverell, Knight of the Shire in 
1351. The ornamentation on the fonts at Tangley, 


Eythorne, Slimbridge, Aston Ingram, and Down 
Hatherly were all described, and photographs 
showing their various points of interest were ex- 
hibited. Messrs. Fox, Rice, and Hope took part 
in the discussion on the above papers. 

March 7.—The Rev. Sir Talbot A. B. Baker, 
Bart., in the chair.—Mr. C. E. Keyser, M.A., F.S.A., 
contributed a paper on the mural paintings which 
had recently been discovered or brought to his 
notice in the South of England since his last paper 
on the subject in June, 1896. Among the more 
interesting examples referred to were those at 
Kingston, Cambridgeshire; Stowell and Bishops 
Cleve, Gloucestershire; Ford, Sussex; Ashmans- 
worth, Hampshire; and Poundstock and Poughill, 
Cornwall. No new subjects had been noted, nor 
had the discoveries as a rule been of great im- 
portance.—Dr. H. A. Lediard read a paper on 
‘*Samplers.’’ The absence of any literature deal- 
ing with the origin of the sampler rendered it 
difficult to date the time at which the work was 
first undertaken, but the earliest poetic reference 
came from the Laureate Skelton. In the first 
instance, the sampler was worked and kept for the 
sake of the designs, which were introduced from 
religious establishments abroad. The early long 
sampler consisted of embroidery and lace work, 
and was done by the nobility and the leisured 
classes. The degeneration of the sampler was due 
to the work becoming a school task, as well as to 
other causes, and the decadence of the patterns 
ismarked. The alphabet was seen on early samplers 
in a subordinate position; it then absorbed the 
chief position in some seventeenth-century work, 
and finally drifted into a secondary place. The 
cut work was soon lost, and its place was taken 
by specimens from the zoological and botanical 
kingdoms. The materials used for sampler work 
were touched on, and allusion made to the various 
paths followed by children working samplers, family 
registers, creeds, needlework pictures, verses and 
texts, all being found in cross-stitch, as well as 
other forms of stitching. The border of the sampler 
was introduced when the idea came to make the 
work into a picture for framing, as the old samplers 
had no border of any kind. Among the numerous 
samplers exhibited by Dr. Lediard, some had been 
kindly lent by Mrs. Head and Miss Gully, and a 
few of the lantern-slides were taken from samplers 
in South Kensington Museum, and from the 
Rawlinson Collection in the Bodleian, Oxford. 
Messrs. Green and Rice took part in the discus- 
sion.—Communicated by the Hon. Secretary. 

a 4s) a Of 
Fork-Lore Society—February 21.—Mr. E. S. 
Hartland, president, in the chair—The following 
were elected members: Mr. R. Blakeborough, 
Mr. E. im Thurn, Mr. B. Hamilton, Mr. P. J. 
Heather, Dr. W. H. R. Rivers, and Mr. R. Shirley. 
—The deaths of Mr. J. Kermack and Mr. C. M. 
Layton were announced.—The president exhibited 
some dentalium shells from the north-west coast of 
America, used by the tribes of British Columbia 
for currency and ornament, which had been pre- 
sented by Mr. W. Corner to the society. The 
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president also exhibited a photograph of a bas- 
relief at Welton Farmhouse, Blairgowrie, and read 
a note thereon by Mr. E. K. Pearce, by whom the 
photograph had been taken.—Professor Haddon 
delivered a lecture on ‘The Toys and Games of 
Papuan Children,” which was illustrated by lantern- 
slides; and at the conclusion of his lecture Dr. 
W. H. R. Rivers and Mr. Ray gave some illustra- 
tions of the game of cat’s-cradle as practised by 
the Papuans.—A theneum, March 3. 


~ 2 2 


Society OF ANTIQUARIES OF ScoTLAND.— The 
usual monthly meeting was held on February 12, 
Mr. Gilbert Goudie in the chair.—Before proceed- 
ing to the ordinary business, the meeting resolved 
to record their sense of the great loss the society 
had sustained in the recent deaths of their president, 
the Marquis of Lothian, and Mr. James Macdonald, 
LL.D., one of their foreign secretaries.—The first 
paper read was a description of the towers of 
James V. at Holyrood Palace, by Mr. John Sinclair, 
F.S.A.Scot. As no thorough exposition either with 
respect to their characteristic exterior or their in- 
tricate internal structure had yet been given, he 
had been induced by the interest of the subject to 
make an attempt to supply the deficiency. After 
alluding to the description by Mr. John Young, 
Somerset Herald, of the Palace in 1503, and noticing 
the entries in the Lord High Treasurer’s accounts, 
he inferred from these, and from a reference in 
1515 to the old tower of Holyrood, that there was 
good ground for attributing the oldest part of the 
structure to James IV. From other circumstances 
it was inferred that the towers shown in the views 
of Hollar and Gordon of Rothiemay were the work 
of James V., aconclusion borne out by an elaborate 
examination of various points in connection with 
their external and internal construction, and their 
relation to other parts of the building as it existed 
in the time of Mary Stuart.—In the second paper, 
Dr. William W. Ireland, F.S.A. Scot., gave some 
further supplementary notes on the Scottish De 
Quenceys.—In the third paper, Mr. Alexander 
Munro described a rude stone slab in the moorland 
at Strathy, Sutherlandshire, which bears on one 
face, very clearly incised, a cross of peculiar form, 
nearly 3 feet in length. The summit and the base, 
as well as the two arms, terminate in circles, formed 
by the expansion of the two outer lines of the cross. 
In the centres of the four circular expansions are 
hollows or cups, of about 3 inches in diameter, and 
in the centre of the cross are traces of a fifth cup. 
—In the last paper, Mr. William Buchan, F.S.A. 
Scot., gave a notice of a bronze scabbard-tip of late 
Celtic type, which was recently found newly thrown 
up in a molehill on the farm of Glencotho, in Holms 
Water, Peeblesshire. It is of cast bronze, and 
bifurcated to fit the end of the scabbard, having 
the outer surface ornamented by a wavy scroll of 
the peculiar curves of the late Celtic ornamentation. 
These curves combine in an ornament somewhat 
resembling a leaf or a bird’s head, in the centre of 
which is a circular socket, which had been ap- 
parently filled with enamel. 


THE Royat Society OF ANTIQUARIES OF IRELAND 
held an evening meeting in their premises, 6, 
Stephen’s Green, Dublin, on February 27.—Dr. E. 
Perceval Wright presided, and the attendance was 
very large-—Mr. Thomas Drew, R.H.A., a vice- 
president of the society, read a paper on ‘‘ The 
Comacine Masters in Ireland.” In the course of 
the paper, Mr. Drew said that in the present day 
of books, guides, and quick transit, people believed 
that those who lived in the early ages did not 
travel. The contrary was, however, the case, for 
although at the time pro was slow, it was 
none the less continual. Soldiers of fortune, 
Crusaders, clerics, and what they now knew as 
master builders, passed from land to land. There 
was a remarkable book published last year, under 
the title of Cathedral Builders, by Leader Scott, in 
which the writer put the Comacine theory on 
logical and historical grounds. With reference to 
church architecture in Ireland, the lecturer held 
the opinion that it had its origin in the teaching of 
the Comacine masters. A noble architecture had 
its birth, its rude and masculine beginning around 
Como, and then developed the strange and symbolic 
and mystic sculpture of the Comacines, which 
might be traced in all lands. The stone now in 
the restored Chapel of St. Laurence O'Toole, Christ 
Church, Dublin, was forty years ago, within his 
memory, in the old choir, now removed, and was 
carefully protected with traditional respect, and 
near it was the genuine and surviving work of the 
master builder. In reading the inscription on the 
stone, he had the assistance of his friend, Mr. 
Richard Langrishe, who had a gift of intuitive 
comprehension of cryptic inscriptions. He would 
not say that their reading was perfect as yet, and 
that more expert scholars in Norman-French might 
not correct some details, but he thought they had 
the main sense of it. It was very evident that it 
consisted of two records by different hands. The 
first three lines were the record of the master 
builder John, cut either during his lifetime or at 
his decease. The workmanlike mason squared a 
stone on his bench and set out his lines, and cut 
clearly and well the following inscription, which 
they had read thus: ‘John, the Master Builder 
(Lombard), son of Raymond of Parma, and Dame 
Rame Perez, of St. Salvador, of Asturias.” Then 
came the last two straggling lines, and illiterate 
cutting of an after-hand, which read: “‘ His wife 
and all his family, who died in this country, lie 
here.” This record of a Comacine master architect 
freemason in Ireland in the twelfth century was, 
he believed, unique in England, Ireland, and Scot- 
land. He knew of but one similar, much accounted 
of by modern Scotch freemasons, on two stones at 
Melrose Abbey; yet it was admittedly no older 
than the sixteenth century, and was a posthumous 
one, as was evident. Their Dublin inscription, 
400 years older, was far more satisfactory. He 
pointed out that ‘John, master builder, from 
Asturias,” had built additions to Christ Church, as 
it had been originally built by Sitric, the Danish 
King. Christ Church still remained a standing 
monument, more a miraculous survival and resur- 
rection from a church described by Mr. Street, 
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when he found it thirty years ago, as being so 
degraded as almost to have fallen out of the 
“category of cathedrals.” They could only marvel 
at the survival through its days of desecration, and 
perhaps, happily, of indifferent neglect, of its great 
store of archzological interest, its great collection 
of manuscripts, and genuine remains of beautiful 
medizval architecture. Not less could they marvel 
at the almost miracle of endurance of this ancient 
inscription, so full of interest in the obscure past 
of medieval freemasonry, and in the preservation 
of so much of significant sculpture—sculpture they 
could now see of the symbolism and mysticism of 
the Comacine guild which they carried with them 
to all lands.—Mr. James Mills, M.R.I.A., Deputy 
Keeper of Public Records, also read a paper, illus- 
trated by lantern-slides, on ‘ Sixteenth-Century 
Notices of the Chapels and Crypts of the Church 
of the Holy Trinity, Dublin.”—Both papers were 
referred to the Council for publication. 


~ 6 


THE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF NEWCASTLE.— 
The monthly meeting was held on February 28, 
Mr. C. J. Bates presiding.—The chairman referred 
to the report of the Cumberland Excavation Com- 
mittee, which synchronized with the proposed 
appointment of a subcommittee from their own 
society upon the subject of Roman excavation and 
exploration of their own district. It “would be 
difficult, he said, to speak too highly of the patient 
continuity of these annual diggings in Cumberland, 
and of the importance of the apparent results 
which had been obtained with marvellous economy 
of expenditure; or of the able manner in which the 
report was drafted, with plans and sections, and 
distributed within a reasonable time after the com- 
pletion of each year’s work. He proposed the 
confirmation of the action of the Council in ap- 
pointing those members of the society who were 
members of the former Excavation Committee as 
a subcommittee of the council.— Mr. Hodgkin 
seconded the motion, which was carried unani- 
mously.—Mr. D. D. Dixon, of Rothbury, then read 
his interesting Coquetdale notes on the local militia. 
The paper was illustrated by a number of objects, 
including a ‘‘ Brown Bess” of about 1820, 55 inches 
long, with bayonet fixed 71 inches, barrel 39 inches 
long, diameter of bore # inch, on bayonet blade 
3 DAWES. The marks on the gun are a+D/3/ on 
the brass capping on nose of butt, on lock below 
flash-pan BARNETT, and on breach of barrel LONDON, 
followed by crossed swords surmounted by a crown 
twice. Other exhibits were a basket-hilted sword, 
generally but wrongly called a‘ claymore,” officers’ 
commissions, etc. 


~ 6 


The exigencies of space compel us to group in one 
short note the proceedings of various other societies. 
On February 17 the members of the BrapForD 
HIsTORICAL AND ANTIQUARIAN Society travelled 
to Manchester, and enjoyed a careful inspection of 
the treasures of the Chetham College Library and 
the John Rylands Library.— The SuNDERLAND 
ANTIQUARIAN Society has held its first annual 


general meeting, when Dr. Randall gave an in- 
teresting address on the aims and objects of the 
society.—At the second winter meeting of the East 
RIDING ANTIQUARIAN Society, held at Beverley on 
February 27, Canon Maddock read a valuable paper 
on “Court Rolls of Patrington Manor.’”’-—On 
February 28, at a meeting of the HampsTgapD 
ANTIQUARIAN AND Historica Society, the Rev. 
W. Urwick, M.A., gave ‘‘ Notes on Jack Straw, 
and on the Commonwealth Ministers of Hamp- 
stead.""—The LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTI- 
QUARIAN SoclETY met on March 2, when papers 
were contributed by Mr. T. Middleton on ‘ The 
Hydes of Hyde,” and by Mr. W. E. A. Axon on 
‘*Archery in Manchester in the Sixteenth and 
Seventeenth Centuries."—At the meeting of the 
Society oF BrBLicAL ARCH®OLOGY, on March 
13, a note by the president, Professor Sayce, was 
read, and also a paper by Dr. James H. Breasted 
on ‘‘ The Annals of Thothmes III. and the Location 


of Megiddo,’’ etc. 


Reviews and Motices 
of IQew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.) 


ALFRED IN THE CHRONICLERS. By Edward Cony- 
beare, M.A., author of A History of Cambridge- 
shire. Map. London: Elliot Stock, 1900. 
Cloth, demy 8vo., pp. xi, 235. Price 7s. 6d. 

Next year the 1,oooth anniversary of Alfred’s 
death will be celebrated by a national commemora- 
tion. Just over fifty years ago was celebrated the 
same anniversary of his birth. In 1858 there was 
published and dedicated to Queen Victoria the 

Jubilee Edition of the history and works of “her 

illustrious forefather "’; those two large and rather 

rare volumes contained a mass of information, 
laboriously collected, but crudely digested. In 
this smaller and lucid volume just published by 

Mr. Elliot Stock, Mr. Conybeare has given us sub- 

stantially the best of that information, critically 

and (if he will pardon the word) sensibly edited. 

The real value of his book is that, with a zeal for 

knowledge for its own sake, and in the hope that 

many new students may be found for his reliable 
story, it is a work of good, sound English scholar- 
ship. The editor stands between the reading 
public and the crowd of dim manuscripts or dusty 
folios which have recorded the perpetual fame of 

Alfred. He has extracted the Alfredian passages 

from the medizval writers; above all, he has given 

us an accurate and scholarly translation of Asser’s 
inestimable life of his patron and friend. The 

contribution of each chronicler is prefaced with a 

note as to his date and credentials, and accom- 

panied by brief and wise notes. These extracts 
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form Part II. of the work; Part I. consists of the 
thirteen chapters in which Mr. Conybeare has set 
his own sketch of the career and character of the 
greatest of Anglo-Saxon Princes. This strikes us 
as a worthy addition, illumined by the most modern 
lights of critical scholarship and archeology, to 
the list of biographies hitherto produced. 

One detail exemplifying this care is the distinc- 
tion drawn at p. 36 between “chrisom” and 
‘*chrism"; and Mr. Conybeare’s conjecture at 
p. 32 as to the possible purpose of the famous 
Alfred jewel is, we believe, a new one. We are 
not quite satisfied as to the authenticity of that 
dubious personage St. Neot, whose identity in sus- 
picious circumstances the author (at p. 17 and 
elsewhere) seems rather to assume than to prove; 
and we are surprised that in so thorough and dili- 
gent a piece of true scholarship the questions of 
Alfred’s death and burial-place should have been 
so lightly dealt with.* On the other hand, the 
fulness of the account is well shown by the com- 
parative table of dates and the excellent index. 

Mr. Conybeare is but repeating the truthful 
verdict of history when he says of the hero :— 

‘Great as a warrior, he was yet greater as a 
statesman, greater still as a saint, greatest of all as 
aman of letters. It is this wondrous many-sided- 
ness which makes the name of Alfred shine with a 
lustre beyond that of any other monarch before or 
since. ... Neither Czsar nor David can show a 
record so fair as that of Alfred.” 

This collection of the tributes of ten centuries is 
itself a tribute deserved and deserving. Any lover 
of Alfred or student of Alfred's country, which was 


’ England, and is now the British Empire, will do 


well to study him closely in this careful and 
scholarly book.—W. H. D. 


* * * 


BLUEBEARD: A CONTRIBUTION TO HISTORY AND 
FoLk-LorE. Being the history of Gilles de 
Retz of Brittany, France, who was executed at 
Nantes in 1440 A.D., and who was the original 
of Bluebeard in the Tales of Mother Goose. 
By Thomas Wilson, LL.D., etc. Five illus- 
trations. New York and London: G. P. Put- 
nam's Sons, 1899. 8vo., pp. xv, 212. Price 
7s. 6d. 

There is but very little foundation for the identi- 
fication of Bluebeard with the monster Gilles de 
Rais. The central point of the familiar folk-tale 
is the ‘‘ Forbidden Door,’’ to which there is no 
parallel whatever in the story of Gilles, In fact, 
to call the latter the original of Bluebeard, when 
his story has no forbidden door, no fatal curiosity, 
no slaughtered wives—Gilles had but one wife, 
who survived him, and lost no time in marrying 
again—and no Sister Anne, seems to us really too 
absurd. Many Breton peasants doubtless hold, as 
Dr. Wilson asserts, that Gilles was the original of 
Perrault’s Bluebeard; but proofs are completely 
wanting. The story of Gilles de Rais is not a 
pleasant one, and we doubt very much whether 


* See an article in the Antiquary for October, 
1899. 


this narrative of the unspeakable crimes of a 
monster who managed to pack a world of horrors 
into eight years of infamous life before he was most 
deservedly hanged at the age of thirty-six—we 
doubt, we say, whether such a narrative, the 
hideous details of which cannot with decency be 
printed in English, was really necessary. For 
scholars, Dr. Wilson’s work was anticipated by 
the two volumes on the subject issued a dozen 
years or so ago by the Abbé Bossard and M. 
Charles Lemire. However, some students may be 
glad to have in this shorter and more summary 
form the results of Dr. Wilson’s studies of the 
original records of the trial of Gilles de Rais, 
studies which began so long ago as 1882, when the 
author was appointed United States Consul at 
Nantes, But a word of warning is necessary, for 
Dr. Wilson's scholarship is not above suspicion. 
There are several slips in both French and Latin 
references that suggest deficiencies of equipment. 
We will only mention one. On p. 47 are given 
two old inscriptions copied from the carved beams 
across the fronts of ancient houses at Vannes and 
Auray. That from Vannes is part Latin, part 
French, and the Latin is given as follows: ‘Pax 
HVNC DOMVN ET OMNIBUS HABITAN IRVS IN EA.” 
This is really nonsense, though Dr. Wilson makes 
no comment, and does not appear to suspect any 
mistake. It looks very much as if the inscription 
were meant to be the not unfamiliar ‘‘ Pax huic 
domui et omnibus habitantibus in ea.’ There is a 
sufficient index, and the book is handsomely pro- 
duced. . 
*x* * * 


BABYLONIANS AND AssyRIANS: LIFE AND CUSTOMS. 
By the Rev. A. H. Sayce. The Semitic Series. 
London: Fohn C. Nimmo, 1900. Crown 8vo., 
pp. x, 273. Price 5s. net. 

Mr. Nimmo’s new series, which is under the 
general editorship of Professor oss Alexander 
Craig, of the University of Michigan, makes an 
excellent start with Professor Sayce’s very inter- 
esting volume. The purpose is to give in a 
popular and readable form an account of national, 
social, and personal life among the Babylonians 
and Assyrians, based on the information derived 
from the clay contemporary records, so many of 
which have now been unearthed and translated. 
There are eleven chapters, dealing in turn with 
‘“‘ Babylonia and its Inhabitants”; ‘‘ The Family ”; 
‘‘ Education and Death”’; ‘‘ Slavery and the Free 
Labourer’; ‘‘ Manners and Customs”; ‘ Trades, 
Houses, and Land: Wages and Prices"; ‘‘ The 
Money-lender and Banker”; ‘‘The Government 
and the Army”; “The Law”; ‘ Letter-writing ”; 
and ‘“ Religion.”” All contain much matter of 
interest even to the general reader. The position 
of women among these ancient peoples was re- 
markably free and independent. The “ Married 
Women’s Property Act” was in full force in Baby- 
lonia thousands of years ago. Another striking 
feature of Babylonian social life was the place 
held by the money-lender, who was the banker of 
antiquity. Members of every class of society, 
from the lowest to the highest—members of the 
Royal Family lent money at high rates of interest on 
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securities of various kinds—were to be found in 
the ranks of this most lucrative of professions. 
Doctors and other professional men were fairly 
numerous. In the British Museum are fragments 
of a treatise on medicine, which was compiled 
long before the days of Abraham, and was for 
ages regarded as a standard work. The essential 
unity of the human life of these far back ages with 
that of to-day stands out with almost startling 
vividness in page after page of this capital volume, 
every chapter of which abounds with matter of 
interest. The book is charmingly ‘‘ got up,” and 
has a good index. The aim of the series to which 
it belongs—to present exact knowledge, the results 
of the patient investigations of scholars, in popular 
form—is certainly achieved in Professor Sayce’s 
engrossing volume. 


x * 


FouNDERS OF THE Empire. By Philip Gibbs. 
With four coloured plates and numerous 
illustrations. London: Cassell and Co., 1899. 
Extra crown 8vo., pp. iv, 256. Price 1s. 8d. 

This is a small book, telling in simple and direct 
language the stories of twelve of the makers of 

England and the British Empire, from Alfred down 

to Nelson. We mean no faint praise in saying that 

it is a useful school-book to which a boy or girl 
should happily return out of school-hours and in 
older years. Mr. Gibbs has avoided excess of 
detail, but has not allowed his search for the pic- 
turesque and the striking to warp his judgment or 
mar his accuracy; moreover, there is just enough 
of sound opinion and discriminating criticism added 
to the pen-portraits to give the book areal teaching 
value that many of a like kind do not possess. In 
particular, we would commend it for its well-chosen 
and well-printed illustrations, which make the book 
a wonder of cheapness. 


* * * 


CROMWELL’s SOLDIER’s CATECHISM. Written for 
the encouragement and instruction of all that 
have taken up arms, especially the common 
soldiers. Reproduced in facsimile. With a 
preface by the Rev. Walter Begley. London: 
Elliot Stock, 1900. Pp. x, 28. Price 5s. net. 

Only two copies of this ‘‘ Catechism” are known 

to be in existence. Some thousands of copies must 
have been in use during the Civil War, but no 
doubt they were well thumbed and were rapidly 
worn out, with the result that but two remain. 
From one of these—that in the possession of the 
Rev. W. Begley—the present ‘‘ facsimile” has been 
made. The little book is well done, and is appro- 
priately bound in coarse leather. Only one allu- 
sion to the ‘‘ Soldier’s Catechism” is known, and 
this dates from 1684, when John Turner, referring 
to it and to Charles II., wrote: ‘‘It was, without 
question, none of the meanest Instruments in bring- 
ing his Royal Father to the block.” The ‘‘ Cate- 
chism,” of course, gives the Puritan point of view 
in most thorough and uncompromising style. We 
congratulate Mr. Begley on having rescued so 
curious and so rare a book from the danger of 
complete destruction. 


We have received the Ulster Fournal of Archaology 
for January. It opens with what promises to bea 
contribution to “ Ulster Bibliography ” of consider- 
able interest and value by Mr. E. R. McC. Dix. 
Mr. Dix notes briefly what has been already done 
for Irish bibliography, and proposes to print lists 
of books, etc., printed and published in various 
Irish provincial towns, In the present number he 
describes books and pamphlets printed at Strabane 
in the eighteenth century, and proposes to refer in 
subsequent notes to the issues fp sss at Armagh, 
Derry, Dungannon, Hillsborough, and Monaghan. 
Local archeological and literary periodicals might 
do much good work in directions similar to Mr. 
Dix’s proposed notes. Among the other contents 
of the ¥ournal are articles on the ‘‘ Ancient Churches 
of Armagh,” ‘‘The Stewarts of Ballintoy,” ‘‘ The 
Ulster Volunteers of 1782,” and ‘‘ Dunluce Church, 
Co. Antrim.” The illustrations are numerous 
and good. 
* kK xX 


The Library World (London: Library Supply Com- 
pany, price 6d.) for March contains, inter alia, 
‘Local Records: Some Notes and Opinions of an 
‘ Outsider,’ by Mr. I. Chalkley Gould. 

The Genealogical Magazine (London: Elliot Stock) 
for March has several charming illustrations in 
connection with the concluding part of the article 
on ‘Greene of Greenville’; and among other 
articles of interest are ‘‘ The Chisholm,” by Mr. 
F. W. Pixley, F.S.A., and ‘‘ The Kirkbys of Kirkby 
Ireleth, a Cavalier Family.’’ 

Mr. David MacRitchie, F.S.A. Scot., kindly 
sends us two of his papers in pamphlet form— 
‘‘Memories of. the Picts,’ reprinted from the 
Scottish Antiquary for January, 1900, and ‘‘ Under- 
ground Dwellings,” reprinted from Scottish Notes 
and Queries, March, 1900. Both deal with subjects 
akin to that treated by Mr. MacRitchie in the 
Antiquary for the last two months. The paper on 
the ‘ Picts" is particularly interesting. It appears 
to have been suggested by a passage in Robert 
Louis Stevenson's fine traditionary ballad called 
“Heather Ale.’’ We have received the East 
Anglian (Norwich: A. H. Goose) for January and 
February. Both parts contain the usual variety 


of contents. 


Correspondence. 


> 


THE THUMB-SIGNS FOR LIFE AND 
DEATH IN THE ROMAN ARENA. 


To THE EDITOR. 


Is there not in some writers on the Classics, and 
in some painters, a confusion of ideas as to these 
signs? Géréme’s great picture of a scene in the 
Amphitheatre represents the Vestal virgins as 
giving the death-sign for the gladiator by inverting 
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and lowering their thumbs. Mr, Skipworth, in a 
recent fine Academy picture, shows Roman ladies 
with the same gesture and intention. 

Mr. Joseph Currie, in his Notes on Horace, p. 98, 
says: “The people testified their approbation by 
shouting and raising their thumbs (vertebant pollices) ; 
when they were dissatisfied they depressed their 
thumbs (fremebant pollices) in silence, and the van- 
quished was despatched by the conqueror.” 

Now, the very reverse was the fact. Vertebant was 
the sign for death ; premebant the sign for life. 

In Guhl and Koner’s Life of the Greeks and 
Romans, it is said: ‘In case the spectators lifted 
their clenched fists (verso follice), the fight had to be 
continued. The waving of handkerchiefs was the 
sign of mercy granted "'—a singular statement. 

But what is the truth? The Romans used these 
gestures to signify approbation and disapprobation 
in general. Infestus pollex is a well-known locution. 
A commentator on Juvenal, Sat. 3, 36, writes: 
“Verso enim pollice tollebatur favor; contra cum 
favebant pollicem premebant.’’ And again: ‘ Ex 
more hoc dicit, nam populus spectans pro gladia- 
toribus victis vel lesis interdum intercedebant ne 
ab adversario occiderentur. Hujus signum erat 
pollicis pressio in manum ut dixi; interdum interfici 
jubebant. Hujus nota erat retro conversus pollex.”’ 

The commentator writes this in reference to a 
quotation from Prudentius contra Symmachum, 2, 


1097 : 


“ Et quoties victor ferrum jugulo inserit illa 
Delitias ait esse suas pectusque jacentis 
Virgo modesta jubet converso pollice rumpi.”’ 


And Pliny says (lib. 28, cap. 11): ‘‘ Pollices cum 
faveamus premere etiam proverbio jubemur.” And 
Horace (Epistles, Bk. i., Ep. xviii., 1. 66): ‘‘ Fautor 
utroque tuum laudabit pollice ludum.” 

But what was the precise action implied by pre- 
mere and vertere ? 

Forcellinus and Facciolatus say, sub voce Pollex : 
‘To press down the thumb as a sign to spare life ; 
to turn up the thumb as a sign to kill him.” And, 
‘“‘ Infestus pollex est conversus et subrectus quia 
talis esse aversantium solet et damnantium.” And 
yet again, ‘‘In pollice erat favoris studiique signifi- 
catio, nam faventes premebant, aversantes impro- 
bantesque vertebant retro et subrigebant.”’ 

Lewis and Short say : ‘‘ Premere pollicem, to close 
down the thumb, was a sign of approbation ; vertere 
pollicem, to extend it, a sign of disapprobation.” 

Taking these authorities together, I think we 
may conclude that the sign of mercy in the arena 
was to ‘ers the thumb in the hand, and to display 
one or both hands as clenched fists ; while the sign 
for death, infestus pollex, was to turn back and turn 
up the thumb. Otherwise the terms versus, conver- 
sus, vetvo, subrectus, have no meaning. Therefore 
the artists and authors to whom I have alluded 
should have represented the damnantes not as turn- 
ing down their thumbs below the hand, but as 
erecting them turned back above the hand. 

J. Kenwarp, F.S.A. 


P.S.—Dr. Brewer, in his Dictionary of Phrase and 
Fable, says: ‘If the spectators wished the van- 
quished gladiator to live, they held their thumbs 


down; if to be slain, they turned their thumbs 
upwards.”” And he quotes Dryden’s rendering of 
the passage in the third satire of Juvenal : 


“‘ Where influenced by the rabble’s bloody will, 
With thumbs bent back they popularly kill.” 





COPYING MACHINES. 
To THE EDITOR. 


I aM rather surprised to find that Mr. G. L. Apper- 
son, in his ‘‘ Notes on the Early History of Manifold 
Writers and Copying Machines," appearing in the 
Antiquary for last month, conjectures that the 
‘copying machine” patented by James Watt was 
based on the carbonized paper principle. He is 
evidently quite unaware that what Watt invented 
was the facile method of copying letters now very 
generally and once almost universally used, and 
consisting in pressing a writing with special ink in 
contact with damp, unsized tissue-paper. The 
nag for the invention, No. 1,244, was granted to 

im February 14, 1780, for fourteen years, and a 
specification of the method, accompanied by an 
explanatory drawing, was enrolled May 31 follow- 
ing. The ink specified in this specification is com- 
posed of galls, green copperas, gum arabic, and 
roach-alum, and although screw presses are now 
generally used for pressing the writing and copying 
paper in contact, Watt illustrates in addition and 
in practice preferred to use a spring ‘‘ rolling-press” 
for that purpose. These rolling-presses were 
rather expensive, and one that the inventor used 
himself is now in the South Kensington Museum 
(Industrial Section). 

The name of James Watt has been so closely 
associated with the steam engine that the fact that 
it is to him we are indebted for this unpretentious 
but beneficial invention has been overshadowed 
and most unworthily forgotten by the many 
thousands of persons who have made use of it. 

Percy C. RUSHEN. 
12, Fentiman Road, 
London, S.W., 
March 8, 1900. 





ErratTA.—In the March number, p. 68, col. 1, in 
lines 20, 30, 32, 41, for Decorative read Decorated. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS.—W shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers tf they will always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

TO INTENDING CONTRIBUTORS. — Unsolicited MSS. 
will always receive careful attention, but the Editor 
cannot return them if not accepted unless a fully 
stamped and directed envelope is enclosed. To this 
rule no exception will be made. 

Lt would be well if those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor stating the subject and 
manner of treatment. 

Letters containing queries can only be inserted in the 
“ ANTIQUARY ” if of general interest, or on some new 
subject. The Editor cannot undertake to reply pri- 
vately, or through the ‘“ ANTIQUARY,” to questions 0 
the ordinary nature that sometimes reach him. No 
attention is paid to anonymous communications cr 
would-be contributions. 








